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CHRONICLE. and England—as to which it may be said, with 
—— quietness and confidence, that till those in Downing 


The Royal N Tuesday the Duke and Duchess of 
Family. York opened Norwich Castle—the 
famous keep of which has been rescued from more 
ignoble use or total uselessness—as a museum and 


picture gallery. 


The Health of THE news of the Czar’s health, which, at 
the Czar. the date of our last writing, were of the 
gloomiest character, improved a very little subsequently, 
as to the patient’s actual state, but with no better 
look-out for the future. Indeed, the worst was feared 
before the week closed. Early news this week was 
again a shade better ; but no change seemed to have 
taken place in the conviction that the end could only 
be one way, and prayers for the dying were reported 
as having been put up at some Greek churches out of 
Russia. The origin of the evil was, with some proba- 
bility, attributed to the railway affair at Borki, in 
which the Czar so nearly perished, and from which he 
actually received severe contusions in the back. 


The Corean THE air of unreality, not to say of comic 
War. opera, which has hung over the war in the 
East was intensified by the announcement of a speech 
from the throne by the Mixkapo, finding grave fault 
with China for being attacked. How admirably Mr. 
GILBERT'S own Mikado—the real Mikado—would have 
done it! if, indeed, the mere doing be not something 
of a plagiarism. A statement—which, if true, is of the 
greatest importance, and which, it may be observed, 
came, not through Chinese channels, but direct from 
Chemulpo, the port of the Corean capital—asserts that 
the Japanese wounded at that place, together with 
those sent home, amounted to four thousand, besides 
a very large number at Seoul. Now, the Japanese 
themselves have never admitted more than a few 
hundreds as wounded in the three engagements of 
Asan, Ping. Yang, and the Yaloo, Assertions of fight- 
ing at Wiju were current during the week; but 
——s positive came till yesterday, when the Japanese 
claimed the capture of a fort at the ferry which they 
had attacked with superior numbers. 


THERE was slightly better news as to the 
Afghanistan. calth of the this day week, letters 
having been received from Sir SaLTER Pyne acknow- 
ledging that AspuL Rauman had been ill, but an- 
nouncing an improvement. The Russian Chauvinists, 
whose mouthpiece is the Novoe Vremya, were vapour- 
ing about a partition of the country between Russia 


Street are fools or traitors not another inch of Afghan 
ground will be allowed to be Russian except at a heavy 
price. News improved later, a gouty fit being spoken 
of as passing off; while it was asserted that the AMEER 
had definitely nominated HasisuLLan, his eldest son, 
as his successor, and had recommended him to the 
fidelity of the generals. It was said—and it was un- 
necessary to say it to any well-informed person—that 
the refugee IsHak Kuan would receive support from 
Russia. 


Germany and THE curious ill-feeling which exists in 

England. Germany towards England, and which, we 
fear, has been only strengthened by the laborious 
deference of our statesmen of all parties to German 
outrecuidance, has been illustrated this week in the 
remarks of the Kreuz Zeitwng on the case of the 
amiable Governor of the Cameroons. ‘ Cases such as 
*“* Herr Leist’s,” it says, “are not noticed in England, 
* not because they do not occur, but because no im- 
* portance is attached to them.” Now we are accus- 
tomed to statements of this kind from Frenchmen, 
whose ignorance of anything that happens outside 
Paris and a few watering-places makes false witness 
against their neighbour comparatively venial. But 
Germans are nothing if not well informed, and the 
writer of the above words must have known that they 
were false. The thing is, of course, unimportant, 
except as an indication of a temper which will never 
be well ‘cured until a different line is taken with 
Germany and Germans. 


News that the rather well-known Com- 
Delagos Bay: Ferreira had left Johannesberg 
for Delagoa Bay to negotiate the enlistment of volun- 
teers was balanced by a formal statement that Portugal 
declined any sort of foreign aid. Indeed, that country, 
weary of well-doing in the matter of saving, is going 
to raise a new loan of nearly three millions to buy 
ships and build shipyards. Her creditors will probably 
howl; but it is fair to remember that the unprotected 
state of the African colonies may any day bring about 
things inconvenient, not merely to Portugal, but to 
ourselves. For the Germans have already nibbled at 
Mozambique, and would be glad to do so at Lower 
Guinea. 


The Matabsle AN interesting Blue-book was issued this 
War. week on the once hotly discussed and not 


yet quite forgotten charges brought against Mr. J aMESON 
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and Captain Lenpy in reference to the incidents that 
opened the Matabele war. It appeared that the natives 
did not as a matter of fact fire the first shot; but that 
when fired on they were in flagrant delict of cattle- 
lifting, if not of assassination, and that in all other 
respects no undue haste, and no inhumanity at all, 
were shown by the Company’s troops. 


The Belgian THE doubts expressed in some quarters as 

Elections. to the effects of the second ballots on the 
Catholic triumph in Belgium were not justified. A 
few disasters happened to them, but in Brussels they 
had a great victory, and it was calculated that they 
would number a full hundred in the Chamber against 
an Opposition of not half the strength, about equally 
divided between Liberals and Socialists. 


General HE French having saved four millions 
Foreign and and a half on the Army Estimates, are 
Colonial Affairs. poing to spend it in seven thousand more 
men and “trimmings” to the extent of the balance. 
But the Minister of Marine has had difficulties with 
the Budget Committee over his Estimates. It was 
also said that the Committee was determined to 
make reductions in those for the Colonies, The 
Italian Government has suppressed, or at least pro- 
claimed the suppression of, all Socialist associations 
throughout the kingdom.——Mr. not as 
Napo.eon of South Africa, but as “ Diamond Boss,” 
has informed the shareholders of De Beers that three 
millions worth of stones have been produced during 
the year, but that the fall in the price represented 
half a million of loss in the same period. Query: how 
long will it take De Beers to play the game with 
diamonds which the Nevada and other mines have 
played with silver? A bad explosion has occurred 
at Brest on board the French cruiser Aréthuse, acci- 
dents of this kind being not so entirely confined to the 
British navy as some croakers would have it. The 
French savants have been busy with experiments on 
the well-known problem why cats always fall on their 
feet, or, as a beautiful story requires it to be said, 
“drop on their paws.” This would have pleased great 
CHARLES our King in the days when he used to fre- 
quent the early meetings of the Royal Society. 


Political ON Monday Mr. AsquirH opened a cam- 

Speeches. paign with a speech at Leven, his colleague, 
Mr. ELLIs, speaking at Leigh. The latter was merely 
predaceous, calling on the working classes to take note 
of the fact that they were not taxed in proportion, 
while the rich were taxed out of proportion. Mr. 
AsquitH attempted to argue, but could find little to 
say, except that the House of Lords exercised no 
functions when the Government was Tory—which 
merely amounts to saying that the skid hangs up 
when the coach is not going downhill. He also pointed 
to the disuse of the Crown veto as a precedent for the 
disuse of that of the Lords. He might see, and no 
doubt does see, though le will not tell his hearers so, 
that the Crown veto has become unnecessary chiefly be- 
cause of the excellent working of the suspensory 
powers of the Upper House. Strike these out, and a 
Crown veto would become as necessary as a Presidential 
one is in republics. Two days later Mr. AsQuiTH 
made the very interesting remark that objections to 
a policy of “plunder” and “destruction,” to “ poli- 
“ tical log-rolling” and “ reciprocal bribery,” belong to 
“acode of political ethics which is too superfine for 
“his conscience and his intelligence.” Habemus 
confitentem. 

Mr. ARTHUR BALFouR spoke uncompromisingly at 
Edinburgh on Tuesday against Scotch Disestablish- 
ment in particular and Disestablishment in general, 
taking up the line that, what the State did not give 
the State had no right to take away. 


On Thursday Lord RosEBery, at the Sheffield Cutlers’ 
Feast, made the most sanguine of all possible speeches 
about foreign policy. With his remarks about the 
CzaR every one will sorrowfully agree, and some may 
cheerfully accept the statements that the very name of 
Madagascar has not been mentioned between France 
and England for years, and that almost all the Powers 
have warmly welcomed English intervention in the 
Eastern war. 


, Sir Rosert Rerp having succeeded to the 
Attorney-Generalship, Mr. LOCKWOOD was 
appointed Solicitor-General in his room, Mr. HaLpANe’s 
good nature, and perhaps his confidence in himself, 
having thus for a second time made his competing « liims 
give way. It was said some time ago that the York 
Conservatives had agreed not to attack Mr. Lockwoop’s 
extremely shaky seat in case of such an appointment. 

THE death of Mr. FroupDE puts in Lord Rosesery’s 
hands a piece of patronage, the Regius Professorship 
of History at Oxford, of which it will not be easy 
to dispose well. If the Prime MINISTER were to dare 
Separatist wrath and offer it to Mr. Lecky, it is 
not certain that he would take it; and it is equally 
uncertain that it would be accepted by Mr. GARDINER, 
the one appointment to which no objection could 
be taken, Mr. FrepERIC Harrison, who has been 
named, can write excellent English, and really 
knows some history, though he looks at it through 
very queer glasses, while Lord Rosesery’s well- 
assured character as a merry man might make 
him incline to the idea of a Positivist and preach- 
ing Professor. The choice of Mr. JAMES GAIRDNER, 
the editor of the Paston Letters and the greatest 
authority on the obscurest period of modern English 
history, would do justice to infinite research and a 
modesty not common among the younger school of 
historians. If Lord Rosesery turns to this school, 
there will be at least this comfort—he cannot make 
a single appointment which will not seem to at least 
one person the absolutely fittest for the place. 


The Law SPECIAL interest was felt in the October 

Courts: opening of the Courts, because of the 
presence of Lord RussELL, as Lord Chief-Justice, and of 
the new Law Officers, it being Sir Rosert Ret’s first 
appearance as Mr. Attorney, and Mr. Lockwoon’s first as 
Mr. Solicitor. The Grand Jury threw out the bill in 
the rather interesting case of Mr. Kinepon, charged 
with coining a sort of fancy dollar for Madagascar, 


The School Mr. DicGie, last Saturday, spoke some 
Board Election. sensible words at a meeting of the Head 
Teachers’ Association, to the effect that a headmaster 
(why do these excellent persons prefer the word 
“ teachers” ?) ought not to be interfered with in the 
management of his school, and ought not to interfere 
in electoral and party matters. Archdeacon SINCLAIR 
dilated on the necessity of Sunday schools as a supple- 
ment to the week-day teaching. 


Meetings, &e, -2= Bishop of WINCHESTER at the Confer- 
5% “* ence of his diocese, on Tuesday, translated 
the old strain of Hora novissima tempora pessima 
into a charge of “gloomy but resolute Socialism ” 
against the lower classes, and “relaxation of moral 
“fibre” against the upper. The Lorp CHANCELLOR 
spoke at the meeting of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children; and at that of the United 
Kingdom Alliance Sir Witrrip Lawson was for the 
first time for years really humorous. For he declared 
that the Government “‘ were as firm as ever,” but con- 
fessed that if any one asked him why they didn’t pass 
the Local Veto Biil last Session, he could only say he 
didn’t know. 
THE annual Conference of Women Workers has met 
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at Glasgow, the Institution of Marine Engineers at 
Stratford, a Congress on Old Age Pensions at Bir- 
mingham, a meeting on restoring the people to the 
land in the Holborn Town Hall, and the new National 
Association of Cider-makers in the Holborn Restaurant. 
The latter, it seems, bid much for teetotalling, or at 
least temperance, support. But are they not unwise 
in attracting public attention to this? We were once 
told by a large dealer in liquor that he sold immense 
quantities of cider to teetotallers, who, knowing it to 
be neither beer, wine, nor spirits, felt for it the same 
preference that Fre.pine's Ordinary did for punch, as a 
“liquor nowhere spoken against in the Scriptures.” 
But if the United Kingdom Alliance once gets its eye 
on cider this game will be up. 


Labour, AT the beginning of the present week the 

Scotch coal strike, which has lasted full 
four months, ended by the surrender of the Fife 
miners, who had held out longest. The return to work 
appears to have been quite unconditional, and the 
result is all the more gratifying in that the “sanction” 
of strikes—picketing in force by armed and violent 
mobs—has been appealed to in the most unsparing 
manner and has completely failed———Sir CouRTENAY 
Boye has issued a paper relating to the working of 
the Railway Hours Regulation Act. 


Bact THERE was a good deal of racing last week, 

"of which it did not seem necessary to give 
any detailed account; but the Selection Stakes at 
Sandown this day week deserves to be made an excep- 
tion. Here Best Man, Avington, and Throstle met 
again, and ran one of the best races of this autumn at 
nine stone level for the two first named, and eight stone 
three for the filly. They finished in the same order, 
Best Man running up to his name by half a length, 
while Throstle was but a neck behind Avington. 

THE first day of the Newmarket Houghton Meeting 
saw some good two-year-old racing, the best being in 
the Criterion Stakes, which was won by the Dake of 
WESTMINSTER'’S Cayenne, with a dead-heat for second 
and third. But the race of the day was the Limekiln 
Stakes, in which Matchbox, meeting Speed and 
Beighterton (it is true at a great disadvantage of 
weight), and starting favourite at 9 to 4 on, was 
utterly beaten. He was scratched for the Cambridge- 
shire, and may go to Hungary, without many regrets, 
being of that class of horse which is always going to 
do great things, and never does them. 

OF the two classes of persons who rejoice in handi- 
caps—those who like to see the handicapper justified 
by a neat procession of animals according to estimated 
worth and those who delight in the interloping of some 
carefully nursed outsider—the second must have been 
the better pleased with the result of the Cambridge- 
shire on Wednesday. A good deal of money is said to 
have been won on Indian Queen, who, having done 
nothing, had been perforce let in at 6st. 2 lbs., and 
who, with 25 to 1 against her, won from a field of 
twenty, including many noted horses, exactly as she 
liked. Gangway was second, and the Frenchman, 
Callistrate, who had been made favourite, third. 

TuE Dewhurst Plate on Thursday, one of the chief 
two-year-old events of the year, produced an interest- 
ing fight between Raconteur and Kirkconell. They 
met level in the betting, but with a slight advantage 
in the weights for Mr. McCaLmont's colt, who won. 


3 THE decision of the Marylebone Club in 

reference to first-class counties adds to the 
list, not merely the four promoted this year, though 
not ranking for the championship, but also Hampshire, 
which owes the restoration of its ancient rank to Lady 
Fortune in the first place and Captain WyNyARD in 


the second. 


ATTENTION was very well drawn by “ Middle 
Temple” to the. flagrant mee. of the 
behaviour of the London County Council to Sir Perer 
Epuin. The individual hardship is bad enough. But 
the main point is well formulated by “ Middle Temple” 
as being the impropriety of allowing such a question to 
be in the power of the popular vote at all.——vMr. 
GILBERT has added to his public benefactions by 
revealing a simple plan for foiling the lady interviewer. 
You intimate that your charge is twenty guineas, 
and the lady interviewer retires, expressing a not 
obscure wish for your speedy extinction, when she 
may write an obituary without expense to herself.—— 
A letter has been published from Cardinal VaucHan 
to the Archbishop of ToLEDO on the subject of the 
CaBRERA ordination, which, it may be trusted, is not 
genuine, inasmuch as nearly every other sentence con- 
tains a glaring misrepresentation of fact. 


Miscellaneous. L22 long-delayed October gales began this 

day week, and some bad accidents were 
reported, the worst being the breaking loose of the 
Warner lightship, not from her moorings, but from 
the steamer which was towing her away from Spithead, 
with the result of the loss of several lives. This gale 
and its effects continued without much intermission 
during the week. A verdict of accidental death was 
returned in the inquest on Lord DRUMLANRIG._—— 
The interesting fact reported from the Zoological 
Gardens, of a boa nine feet long having swallowed 
one only a foot shorter, is said to have created con- 
siderable disquiet in the minds of the more Whiggish 
members of the present Ministry; the precedent of 
swallowing colleagues being regarded as awkward, and 
the absence of evil consequences particularly dis- 
agreeable. 

THe Lorp CHANCELLOR, speaking at a meeting at 
Somerville College, one of the Colleges for Women 
which have taken Oxford for their home, took occa- 
sion to notice our friend the “ New Woman” (who, 
by the way, is as old as the Proverbs of SoLoMon 
at least), and said that, “ as time went on, all these 
* vain and foolish imaginings would cease to trouble 
“the human mind.” And other vain and foolish ima- 
ginings will take their place, Lord HErscHE.. should 
have added, to make the remark complete in historical 
and philosophical truth. 


— Mr. Stanrorp has issued a new edition, 
corrected and enlarged, of his twenty-sheet 
four-inch-to-the-mile Street Map of London. We 
have formerly pointed out the careful excellence of 
this map, which is far superior to anything else of 
the kind, and it is not superfluous to note its useful- 
ness in connexion with the pending and impending 
municipal controversies. 


Obiennry. FRENCH literature has received a heavy 

* Joss in the death of M. James DaRMESTETER, 

of the Collége de France and the Revue de Paris. 
Though he had not concerned himself with French 
itself so much as his brother Arstne, who died not 
long ago, and was by special studies an Orientalist, 
especially a Persian scholar, he wrote extremely well, 
and his Lettres sur U'Inde and Les Prophetes d'Israél 
are books of value for more than their matter, He 
was connected with England by his marriage with 
Miss Mary Rosinson, whom some hold our best 
poetess, next to Miss CarisTina Rosserti. Frau 
JOHANNA WAGNER had retired from the stage for some 
quarter of a century, save for an appearance or two at 
Bayreuth in aid of her famous uncle. But between 
1850 and 1860 she was oneof the chief of European 
singers, and distinguished herself later as an actress. 
—Mr. Cooke, a Recorder of Oxford and a County Court 
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judge of old standing, was in his eighty-fourth year, a 
good antiquary and an excellent Conservative-——Lord 
BasinG, as Mr. ScLaTER-Booru, was very well known, 
having been county member for nearly a generation, 
and a useful official in Conservative Governments. 


AWAKING THE SPARTAN FIFE. 


N spite of its antiquity, now becoming almost respect- 
able, the Ministerial “ stumping system ” seems to 
be still in quite a rudimentary and undeveloped condi- 
tion. There is, apparently, no sort of concert among 
the performers,’nor anything like effective stage-man- 
agement of the company at large. Cabinet Ministers 
accept invitations to appear on provincial platforms, 
and fix the dates of their appearances without any 
consultation with each other; and there is really no 
provision against the awkward contingency of two of 
them figuring on the same night on two different 
stages and saying the same things, or—what would 
be more awkward, though not much more unlikely— 
saying different things at the same time. And, even 
though no such serious contretemps as this should 
occur, it is surely desirable, and ought not to be im- 
possible, to prevent one Minister taking the wind out 
of another’s sails by occupying the stump a few days 
before the latter has arranged to mount it. Lord 
RoseBERY, for instance, must just at this moment be 
experiencing some of the sensations of the Scotch 
preacher who was leading his hearers gradually, and by 
the exhaustive method, up to the identification of the 
leviathan that swallowed Jona, when he was inter- 
rupted by the old woman among his flock who ex- 
claimed, “ Aiblins, it was a whale!” The PRIME 
MINISTER must feel that “ the word has been taken 
“out of his mouth” by the Home Secretary in 
much the same way. It is true that Mr. Asquira, 
now “on tour” in Fife, was not commissioned to make 
any announcement as to the precise steps which HER 
Majesty’s Government propose to take with respect 
to the House of Lords in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, and that he only referred, with that portentous 
solemnity of his which seems somehow always to re- 
call the “‘ serious young man” of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, to what “‘in the course of the present week the coun- 
“try will hear from the lips of the Prime MINISTER.” 
But Lord Rosesery will presumably not content him- 
self with informing the country of the particular form 
of idle “demonstration” against the House of Lords 
by which the Government will attempt to pacify their 
restive Radicals next Session. He will be expected, 
we imagine, to condescend to some statement of the 
case against the delinquent House, and this is pre- 
cisely the “word” which his Home Secretary has 
“ taken out of his mouth.” 

Not, in all conscience, that the case against the House 
of Lords, as presented by Mr. AsquiTH, is too good to be 
improved upon. Indeed, if his chief cannot improve 
upon it next Saturday, the Government will be in a 
desperately bad way. For anything lamer than the 
indictment framed at Leven last Monday, by this over- 
rated advocate, unless indeed it were the laborious 
apologies delivered by him at Newburgh and Tayport on 
the two following days, it would not be easy for ineffective 
forensic ingenuity to evolve. With a mighty parade of 
formal statement, and a fine assumption of statesman- 
like candour and moderation, Mr. AsquiTH explained 
to his Scottish hearers what, in his opinion, a properly 
constituted and legitimately acting Second Chamber 
should be and do; and having done so, he proceeded 
to describe the character of the House of Lords, and 
its conduct during the last Session, in language from 
which, though of course he was far from intending it, 
every impartial mind among the audience would have 
been justified in drawing the conclusion that that 


House is, in fact, exactly what the Home SEcRETARY 
says it ought to be, and has acted precisely as, 
according to his own definition of its duties, it should 
have acted. The functions which properly belong to 
the House of Lords, he said, are merely these :— 
“ First of all, that it should act as a revising authority 
“over the details of legislation; and, in the next 
“place, that where there is a reasonable doubt 
“ whether upon any question the House of Commons 
“is representing the majority of the electorate, it 
“ should interpose such delay as will enable that doubt 
“to be authoritatively solved.” As examples of its 
discharge of the former function, he then pro- 
ceeded to cite the cases of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill and the English and Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Bills; while as examples of its discharge 
of the latter function he instanced its dealings 
with a series of measures ranging in importance 
from the Home Rule Bill to “the important proposals 
“ of the London County Council for the adoption of 
“ the principle of betterment in relation to local rates.” 
How, then, did the House of Lords exercise its “ re- 
“ vising authority over the details of legislation” in 
respect of the Bills in the former of these two cate- 
gories? It inserted in the Employers’ Liability Bill 
an amendment which, while retaining the whole 
benefits of that Bill for those workmen who wished 
to come under it, would have allowed the privi- 
lege of free contract to the large body of workmen 
who wished to remain outside it: which amend- 
ment the Government refused to accept. To the 
English and Scotch Local Government Bills it as- 
sented in principle, but sent those measures back to 
the Commons with certain amendments of its pro- 
visions : which amendments the Government accepted. 
That is the plain, unvarnished statement of what the 
Lords did with regard to these Bills, and it is, on the 
face of it, a legitimate exercise of the authority which 
Mr. AsquiTH’s own definition concedes to them. It is 
true that his own highly varnished statement of what 
they did runs as follows :—‘‘ The House of Lords prac- 
“ tically rejected the Employers’ Liability Bill. It 
“ disfigured, and it would, if it could, have mutilated 
“the English and Scotch Local Government Bills.” 
But as this only means that Mr. AsquiTH disapproved 
of the Lords’ amendments to these measures, it follows 
that, if they have abused their powers, their right of 
amending must be constitutionally limited by the 
condition that their amendments be acceptable to 
the Home Secretary. If, on the other hand, their 
“ révising authority over the details of legislation ” 
imports anything more than the privilege of examining 
these details, and then saying ditto to the House of 
Commons, Mr. AsquirH’s attempt to show that they 
have exceeded their legitimate functions is ludicrously 
impotent. 


Then what about their right of interposing delay 
“where there is a reasonable doubt whether upon 
“ any question the House of Commons is representing 
“the majority of the electorate”? The House of 
Lords, said Mr. AsquiTH, had rejected a Home Rule 
Bill; a’ Bill for the relief of the evicted tenants in 
Treland ; a Bill for the abolition of primogeniture in the 
‘inheritance of land; and the important proposals of 
the London County Council for the adoption of the 
ptinciple of Betterment in relation to local sates, 
After‘ which it was to be that, as his arzu- 
‘ment required, he would go on to deny that all or any 
of these’ measures raised questions upon which there is 
such’ reasonable doubt, as aforesaid, as to the repre- 
sentation of the majority of the electorate by the Hoase 
of’ Commons. But, for reasons of his own, he seems 
to have it better to let his major premiss go 
‘uiifuriished with a minor, and instead of anne 
to leave his audience to infer, that one or more or 
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of these measures had been sanctioned beyond reason- 
able doubt by the majority of the electorate. We 
plaud his discretion. He had talked at the beginning 

of his speech about “the primary mandate with 
“which the Government had been instructed by 
“the country to embody in a legislative form the 
“ proposals for granting Home Rule to Ireland” ; 
but he certainly acted most wisely in giving a 
wide berth to that subject at the critical point 
in his argument. Even his forensic hardihood was 
not equal to the feat of asserting that the country 
had approved of the preposterous “legislative form” 
in which the Government had embodied proposals 
studiously withheld from the constituencies up to and 
throughout the election of 1892. It would be un- 
reasonable to blame Mr. AsquitH or any other Glad- 
stonian for shirking this part of their business, as they 
all most religiously do. Much allowance, in fact, 
must be made in this respect for the who'e Glad- 
stonian party. They have been most seriously ham- 
pered in their attack upon the House of Lords by the 
uncomfortable suspicion, which of late has deepened 
into a certainty, that the most important, in fact the 
one important, thing that that House has done—the 
only thing which has attracted popular attention, or, 
indeed, come within popular comprehension—is re- 
ed by an overwhelming majority of the people of 

at Britain, not merely without the smallest dissatis- 
faction, but with positive, and in many minds with 
enthusiastic, approval. That in itself is a most adverse 
circumstance for the assailants of a legislative body to 
have to contend with ; and the Gladstonians are addi- 
tionally unfortunate in the fact that it is the most pro- 
minent—indeed, from the popular point of view, the only 
prominent—circumstance in the whole case. The Lords, 
as we have already pointed out, have a perfectly good and 
valid defence, constitutional and practical, to all the 
minor charges against them ; but, if the Gladstonians 
were sure of a verdict in their favour on every one of 
these charges, it would avail them nothing. The mere 
recital of these offences of the House of Lords, in the 
same breath with the record of the one immense and 
memorable service rendered by them last Session, pro- 
duces an extravagantly ironic effect. ‘ We admit 
“that the House of Lords has saved the United 
“ Kingdom from dismemberment ; but they deprived 
“ the metropolis of the advantages of Betterment. We 
“ admit that they interfered to prevent the Imperial 
“ Parliament from being thrust helplessly under the 
“ yoke of its Irish enemies; but they threw out the 
“ Bill for the abolition of primogeniture in the inheri- 
* tance of land.” What is the good of going to the 
country with a “sample case” of such admissions as 
these, which could be multiplied indefinitely? Yet 
bi - have these political bagmen to take with 

em 


MR, BALFOUR ON THE AULD KIRK, 


N his speech at the annual conference of the Estab- 
f lished Church of Scotland Young Men’s Guild at 
Edinburgh on Tuesday, Mr. Ba.rour struck a note 
which the opponents of Disestablishment in Scotland, 
and indeed in England and Wales also, should lose no 
opportunity of repeating and emphasizing. He appealed 
with great eloquence and earnestness to Conservative 
Dissenters in Scotland to dissociate themselves from 
the unscrupulous and plundering attack with which 
the National Church is at present threatened.. We are 
not quite sure that the eminently practical and hopeful 
character of this appeal, and the use that might be 
made of it as a weapon against the unworthy designs 
of the Liberationists and their Ministerial dépendants 
upon the Church in Wales, have been as clearly pér- 
ceived in political and ecclesiastical circles as | 


deserve. The matter is one of such instant importance 
that we shall develop it in some detail. 

The three great Presbyterian bodies in Scotland 
are the Established or National, or Old Church, io 
common parlance the Auld Kirk, the United Presby- 
terians—largely an agglomeration of sects which 
seceded at different times, and to some extent for 
different reasons, from the Established Church—and 
the Free Church, which sprang in‘o being afver the 
famous Disruption of 1843. The Auld Kirk is, of 
course, opposed to Disestablishment. The United 
Presbyterians are almost solid in favour of it. 
The cardinal principle of their ecclesiastical polity is 
voluntaryism, and, unlike so many bodies of English 
Dirsenters, they have not weakened their logical posi- 
tion as enemies of the State connexion by accepting 
State aid in various forms until the exigencies of their 
crusade against the Establishment made it necessary 
for them to become “ voluntary” bodies not only in 
theory but in fact. Neither to the Auld Kirk, there- 
fore, nor to the United Presbyterians is Mr. BaLrour’s 
appeal suitable. The former is too sound on the Dis- 
establishment question to need aphysician. Thelatterare 
incurable. Individual United Presbyterians of Liberal- 
Unionist sympathies may curb their desire to disestablish 
the National Church in temporary deference to the feel- 
ings of their Conservative allies. But when once the 
Liberal party have recognized the fact that Home Rule 
is as dead as Queen ANNE, and the currents of political 
feeling and opinion begin to flow back into their old 
channels, the United Presbyterians, in their collec- 
tive capacity, will swiftly resume their place in the van 
of the Disestablishment crusade. If we have under- 
estimated the latent Conservatism of this respectable 
religious body, we shall rejoice over the fact. But we 
apprehend that our prognostication will prove to be 
only too correct. 

The Free Church of Scotland, however, stands in a 
totally different position from its sister sect. It came 
out, indeed, from the Established Church. But, 
in the language of its founder, Dr. CHALMERS, 
who directed a solemn warning on the point to 
“the Voluntaries,” it did so on the Establishment 
principle. By its original constitution the Free Church 
expressly affirmed that it is the duty of the magistrate 
“to take order for the preservation of purity, peace, 
“and unity in the Church”; and it separated from 
the Establishment solely on the grounds that the 
Legislature had in the reign of Queen ANNE restored 
the lay patronage which it had abolished in the reign 
of WILLIAM III., and that the Courts refused to allow 
the rights of the patrons to be overridden by a popular 
veto (for which, by the way, not even the Act of 
Witu1M III. contained any sanction), and also claimed 
to determine what were and what were not ecclesias- 
tical questions. On these grounds, and not on the 
ground of any aversion to establishments or endow- 
ments, the disruption took place. 


But Churches as well as their doctrines obey the 
law of development, and the Free Church has been no 
exception to the rule. Slowly but surely the majority 
of its clergy and some of its laity have drifted away 
from their original moorings towards the harbour of 
Voluntaryism and its Disestablishment creed. On the 
other hand, a minority of the clergy and a very 
considerable and growing body of the laity of the Free 
Church, have not only remained faithful to the old. 
anchorage, but are evincing an increasing disposition 
to draw nearer to the Establishment. The causes of 
this phenomenon are complex. The gladiators of the 
old Disruption days and their henchmen have came 
‘away, and a generation is growing up which knows. 
‘little of these champions, and cherishes an open or 
‘secret conviction, none the less real because it may be 
‘ill-informed, that spiritual pride of a peculiarly flagrant. 
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and intolerant character stained the heroic annals of 
the Disruption, that much of the language used by 
the leaders of the movement would be ridiculous 
if it were less earnest, and that the points for 
the sake of which the Free Church dissolved its union 
with the Auld Kirk were either ill founded or 
not worth fighting for, or utterly insufficient to justify 
its schism. 

It is to this powerful and increasing section of 
Scotch ecclesiastical thought that Mr. Batrour has 
appealed, and, if we read the signs of the time aright, 
his appeal will not be made in vain. The National 
Church and its sister, the Free Church, are one in 
faith, in doctrine, in good works, and in their funda- 
mental theories of ecclesiastical polity. They enjoy 
equal religious liberty. The endowments of the Esta- 
blished Church are as much her private property as 
the Sustentation Fund is the private property of 
the Free Church. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
all the Conservative elements in the Free Church of 
Scotland will coalesce with the Established Church 
against a movement which is largely irreligious and 
entirely political, and prevent the sequestration for 
secular purposes of endowments which are none too 
large, and which not the bitterest enemy of the Estab- 
lishment will dare to assert are otherwise than faith- 
fully applied in furtherance of the Christian mission. 

But Mr. Batrour’s appeal is capable of doing good 
service in England and Wales, as well as in the kingdom 
north of the Tweed. Scotland is the home of religious 
controversy. Long after the fires of ecclesiastical 
differences and hatreds would, in the natural course of 
things, have died out, the perfervidum ingeniwm of 
the disputants and their adherents kept them alive ; 
and, even now, the favourite occupation of certain 
schools of Scotch religious thought is to sit cowering 
and brooding over their dead embers. If, in the midst 
of such surroundings, Dissenting Conservatism has sur- 
vived and grown, how much more hopefully can it be 
cherished and strengthened and drawn forth into active 
service in England, where the greatest of the sects 
still glories—at least in theory—in its indissoluble 
unity with the Church! 


LORD ROSEBERY AT SHEFFIELD. 


+ el is an agreeable duty for the political opponents 
of the Prime MinisTER to be able to preface their 
criticisms of his speech at the Cutlers’ Feast by a 
well-deserved acknowledgment of the good feeling and 
perfect taste which animated and chastened its opening 
references to the illness of the Czar. In such obser- 
vations from a speaker in Lord RoseBery’s position 
there is always a danger of excess or defect—of lapse 
either into the coldly conventional or the emotional- 
insincere. It is no light achievement of tact and dis- 
cretion to have dwelt, as fully as did the PRIME MINISTER 
last Thursday night, on the character and career of 
ALEXANDER III. without saying a word which will not 
win sympathetic assent from Englishmen of every shade 
of political opinion. And of the truth and weight of 
his remarks on the public and international, as distinct 
from the personal and domestic, import of the loss 
with which Russia is hourly threatened there can be no 
doubt in any reasonable English mind. Few, or none, 
among us will find any exaggerated emphasis in Lord 
Rosesery’s declaration that ‘one of the greatest, 
“ perhaps the greatest, guarantees for the peace of the 
“world” would pass away with the life of the Czar. 
From this melancholy but essentially uncontentious 
subject the Primz MINISTER proceeded at once, in 
his airily satirical fashion, to set right those political 
critics who mistook the meaning of that famous and 
breathless Cabinet Council. They were quite out in 
their conjecture that the Council was thus suddenly 


called together to discuss intervention between China 
and Japan. The idea was as preposterous as the 
alternative suggestion that an acute crisis had arisen 
on the question of Madagascar, as to which Lord 
RosEBERY expresses “great doubt whether even the 
“word has been mentioned between the Govern- 
“ments of England and France during the last two 
* years,” and as to which also we may ourselves take 
leave to express our own great doubt whether this 
is a matter for national congratulation. But, anyhow, 
intervention between China and Japan was as far from 
the thoughts of Her Masesty’s Ministers as Mada- 
gascar itself. ‘ No circular was issued and no rebuff 
“was received.” All that happened was that the 
Government, having heard that China was willing to 
concede honourable terms of peace, thought it their 
duty to “sound the other Courts of Europe.” The 
reception of these approaches was so “ extraordinarily 
“ favourable” that the matter remains exactly where 
it was when the “sounding” operation took place. 
One or two of the sounded Courts—only one Lord 
Rosesery thinks, but, “‘ to be within the confines of 
“the truth, he will say one or two”—emitted the 
wrong sort of sound altogether; others must be sup- 
posed to have given forth an uncertain sound ; and it 
is confidently affirmed, in one apparently well-informed 
quarter, that two yielded no sound at all. Still, it is 
a comfort to reflect that the reception of the ap- 
proaches of the Government was “ extraordinarily 
“ favourable.” 

This explanation, however, leaves one point of the 
highest interest in the same obscurity as ever. If the 
breathless Cabinet Council did not meet to discuss 
“intervention” in the war between China and Japan, 
what did it meet, in such hot haste and at such grave 
inconveniences to its members, to discuss at all? To 
affirm the perfectly obvious and perfectly harmless pro- 
position that the Government having received in- 
formation as to the willingness of China to concede 
honourable terms of peace, “ it was impossible for them 
“ absolutely to put the information in their pockets 
“and keep it to themselves”? Was it, indeed, for 
this that Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt came within an ace 
of being stopped on his way to his oculist ? for this that 
the emissaries of the Prime MINISTER would, if they 
could, have prevented Mr. Bryce from having access to 
mountains as soon as he desired? for this that Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH and Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY committed 
their valuable lives to that ill-fated Scotch express ? 
If this were really all that they were summoned for— 
to “sound” the Courts of Europe on a question which 
Lord KIMBERLEY could have brought to their notice 
with half a dozen copies of a circular, or as many sets 
“ of identic ” instructions to HER MaJEsty’s representa- 
tives—we must say that Lord Rosesery’s colleagues 
seem to us to have just cause of complaint. The 
famous Council was, indeed, a Council full of “ sound,” 


signifying nothing. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


Lb gpm the now somewhat prolonged pause in active 
operations in the East, the rival Chinese and Japanese 
manufacturers of rumours have been untiring!y busy. A 
list of respectable length might be made of the reports that 
a new Japanese expedition has sailed for some unknown 
destination in China. Nothing has yet been heard on 
acceptable authority of its doings, and some measure of 
credit seems to be due to the counter Chinese report that 
there is no such expedition in existence. The alleged move- 
ments of the Japanese General Yamagata are equally nu- 
merous and contradictory. Confident telegrams appear 
simultaneously, or all but simultaneously, announcing that 
he is threatening Port Arthur, which is on the northern 
side of the Straits of Pecheli; that he is with his army on 
the Yaloo, about to strike another great blow and advance 
on Mukden; and that his headquarters are still at Ping 
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Yang. It is asserted, and then it is denied, that foreigners 
at Pekin are in danger, and are flying for safety to the 
nearest treaty ports. Revolts are reported in the interior 

of China, and then again they are contradicted. The 
condition of the Chinese squadron is another theme of con- 
tradictory rumours. One day it is represented as still under 
repair, and likely to remain so for many months. On another 
it is at sea, or a good part of it is, and it has been re- 
inforced from the South. We cannot as much as be sure 
whether Tseng has bought dummy rifles or not, whether 
he is or is not nephew to Li-Hung-Chang, whether his face 
has been slapped or not. There is, in short, nothing which 
it is safe to believe in the copious information, so called, 
collected by news agencies, except that it is in the last 
degree rash to believe stories of Chinese movements which 
come from Tien-tsin, and very unwise to put the slightest 
confidence in reports of Japanese operations which come 
from Tokio. 

When, however, all this mass of rumour and of fabri- 
cation is severely sifted, it is possible to arrive at some 
conclusions which may be accepted with a-certain degree 
of confidence. It is, for instance, safe to accept the report 
of Reuter’s Agent at Chemulpo as being more than a mere 
native rumour. On Tuesday he sent home a telegram 
which, if there is not some extraordinary mistake on his 
own part or elsewhere, is very significant. It was to the 
effect that there were 1,800 Japanese wounded at Chemulpo 
itself, and a large number at Seoul; while 2,100 others 
had been sent back to Japan. If we suppose the large 
number of wounded at Seoul to amount to a thousand—which 
is not an excessive estimate—it appears that the Japanese 
have lost at least some five thousand men by wounds in the 
course of the late fighting in Corea. It is impossible to ac- 
count for this number from the Japanese reports, At the 
same time the Correspondent gives the number of Chinese 
wounded prisoners at Ping Yang at twelve hundred—a 
figure which it is equally impossible to reconcile with 
Japanese estimates of the damage they inflicted on their 
enemies. If, then, he is right—or even only approxi- 
mately right—it follows that the reports published by the 


victors have been falsified. As the habit of lying is even more | 


deeply engrained in the Oriental than in other divisions of 
the human race, it would be most unsafe to accept the 
counter versions of what happened at Ping Yang; but this 
revelation of Japanese romancing must be allowed to give a 
certain plausibility to the story that the Chinese army was 
not destroyed, but only beaten out of its camp by superior 
numbers, and that the bulk of it retreated to the Yaloo. 
As it is not encumbered with the complicated apparatus of 
modern armies, it would have a certain advantage in a broken 
mountain country. The undeniable pause in the advance 
of the Japanese also confirms the belief that they have 
found the work they have undertaken more difficult than 
they had calculated. It is now several weeks since the 
battle at Ping Yang, and the general drift of the evidence 
(if it may be so called) from the seat of war goes to show 
that the bulk of the Japanese army has not yet reached the 
Yaloo. Even if the passage of the river is forced, a longer 
tract of difficult country lies between the frontier and 
Mukden. A Japanese army advancing 
be subject to attack in flank by the Chinese forces collected: 
at Newchweng. A good deal of light would be thrown on 
the causes of this apparent paralysis, or at least suspension, 
of Japanese activity, if trustworthy information could be 
obtained as to the extent of the reported Corean rising. 
Such enemies as the Tonghaks, who are said to be harass- 
ing the Japanese posts, are contemptible enough in actual 
battle. The history of the Peninsular War shows, how- 
ever, that guerrilleros are a serious pest to an invading 
army, if only because they compel it to detach large num- 
bers of men to clear the country, and so weaken the force 
it can concentrate at the front. The despatch of a Corean 
deputation to Japan to thank the Mikado for securing the 
independence of their country is a burlesque episode in the 
war. Here, again, the history of the Peninsular struggle 
shows that it is quite possible to find “ deputations of 
nobles” to thank an invader for the kind interest he takes 
in their affairs, while the nation at large is resolved to 
resist. Another point on which it would be interesting 
to obtain more trustworthy information is, how far the 
Japanese force already in the field represents the whole 
of the really drilled and organized troops of the Empire. 
The Japanese army is said to be about eighty thousand 
on the peace and a quarter of a million on the war foot- 


through it would | 


ing. The second figure allows an ample margin for an 
army of occupation in Corea and armies for operations 
against China. But this is on the supposition that the 
whole 250,000 are of equally good quality. If, as may 
well be the case, they are not, then, as the field of operations 
is enlarged, and the numbers employed increases, the 
is ome may be compelled to employ undrilled or in- 
sufficiently drilled men, and their staff of educated officers 
may be overtaxed. In that case they lose their only 
superiority over the Chinese. 

It is to be feared that there is every probability of a 
prolongation of the war. Even if the alleged fighting on 
the Yaloo has ended in a real Japanese success, it is un- 
likely that there will be any rapid advance. Every day 
enables the Chinese to accumulate men and strengthen 
fortifications. The ease with which contraband of war has 
been landed shows that the Japanese fleet is not able to 
maintain an effective blockade. A thick cloud of rumours, 
to which Europe has contributed its ample share, covers 
the supposed negotiations for peace; but if we do not know 
what has happened, there is some real evidence as to what 
has not happened. The Japanese Government has cer- 
tainly shown no disposition to accept mediation. China is 
understood to be ready to accept peace on reasonable terms, 
but we may be sure that it puts a meaning on the words 
which Japan would probably refuse to consider satisfactory. 
If there is any truth, as there well may be, in the report 
that the Japanese Government would make the throwing 
open of China to foreigners one of its demands the prospect 
of peace is very remote. China has not been so beaten as 
to accept such terms. As the Mikado’s Government has 
secured its votes of credit from the Diet, and can hardly 
venture to disappoint the patriotic excitement of the nation, 
it will in all likelihood insist upon extreme demands; in 
which case the war will drag on languidly through the 
winter, and with renewed vigour when summer returns— 
unless internal troubles in China, or effective foreign inter- 
vention, introduces a new and decisive influence. The 
Japanese disposition to treat China as the enemy of civi- 
lization, and to assume for Japan the attitude of its 
champions, will, if persisted in, prolong the war indefinitel 
Japan has, if its words are to be trusted, undertaken to do 
what the combined nations of Europe have failed to do in 
half a century of negotiation and of war, and what China 
will not submit to until it is conquered. 


THE MEETING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


HE French Chambers have met this week with as fair 
a prospect of a quiet Session as can be afforded by an 
apparent state of indifference, and the absence of anything 
in particular to quarrel about. It may be allowed that this 
isno guarantee. All Sessions which begin flatly may end 
in a storm, and in France they are particularly likely to 
pass from one extreme to the other. An incident or a 
scandal may provoke a crisis at a moment's notice, and if it 
required a great division on a serious political question 
to upset a French Cabinet, the Ministries of that country 
would have a less unstable existence than has been their 
portion since, or even before, 1871. Prophecies, too, have 
not been wanting that this Cabinet is to be speedily over- 
turned. The Socialists have been confident in predictions, 
enforced by the most abusive language. M. Goblet, the 
leader of the Radicals who took a distinct turn in the direction 
of Socialism at the last general election, has been telling 
everybody who would listen that the Cabinet will not last 
long. Ina country in which some thirty-three Ministries 
have followed one another within the space of some twenty- 
two years, it is almost as safe to make this prediction as to 
announce that a Mr. Smith will cross London Bridge on 
any given day in the week. All we will venture to say is, 
that the Ministry does not seem to be in any immediate 
danger from M. Goblet and his friends. What risk there is 
may be fairly sought in the fact that the Chamber of Depu- 
ties has so very little to do. Although there have been 
complaints that the Session ought to have begun before, the 
Budget, which ought to have been among the first “ projets 
de loi” submitted to the Chamber, is not yet y, and 
will not be for some time. In the interval the field is all 
the clearer for a scene and a crisis. : 
The Socialists began the Session by an interpellation | 
which was designed to embarrass the Ministry, but it is 
impossible to understand what hope they could have had of 
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success. They put up M. Paschal Grousset to move that 
the Government should either amnesty the Boulangists who 
were tried, or try those members of the “conspiracy ”—includ- 
ing M. Paul de ©. , Baron Mackau, and others—who 
were not brought before the High Court. The President’s 
es renee remark, “It is not the business of a 

inistry to carry out political disinterments,” disposed of 
M. Paschal Grousset, who was, indeed, left to speak to 
empty benches. The Socialists appear, indeed, to have 
very extraordinary ideas as to how to embarrass the 
Ministry, if it is true that they propose to assail it for the 
dismissal of the Director of the Orphanage at Cempuis. The 
affair of Cempuis, which has made a considerable stir in 
France, has hardly been noticed here ; and, indeed, it is not 
a pleasant subject to handle. The director of this place, 
which is an orphanage for girls as well as boys, is a 
fanatic whom we should rather have expected to meet 
among ourselves than on the other side of the Channel. 
He is not only a Socialist—which is so far very French— 
but he holds certain views on education which may be best 
described by saying that they have all the appearance of 
having been taken from the novels of the “ New Woman.” 
We are all compelled to be more or less familiar with those 
persons who, combining a great deal of nastiness of mind 
with a great deal of pedantry, insist on the necessity of 
instructing the young in what are called “ the facts of life,” 
meaning the only facts which are of interest to the prurient. 
The late Director of Cempuis also holds the view that 
immorality is wholly due to what the world still persists in 
thinking decency. Acting on these convictions, he con- 
ducted the Orphanage in a manner which ended by out- 
raging even the not very prudish French. To complete his 
offences, M. Robin—for that is the name of this extra- 
ordinary director of a place of education—belongs to the 
so-called sans patrie—the Socialist party, which proposes 
to sink all national distinctions in the one simple division 
of the world into “Haves” and “Have nots.” The 
state of things at Cempuis became at last such a 
scandal that the Minister of Education, using the very 
large powers of the French Government over all places of 
education, dismissed M. Robin from his post, though the 
school is a municipal one. It is very characteristic that his 
cause has been taken up by a large party among the 
Socialists, who allege that his dismissal is only part of the 
so-called reactionary policy of the Ministry. It is impos- 
sible for those who only know the French press from the 
extracts published in the English papers to form an idea of 
the brutality with which the French Cabinet is abused for 
its supposed alliance with the priests, and of the absolute 
filth of invective poured out on it. An attempt has been 
made by the Conseil-Général de la Seine to force the 
Government to publish the Report of its Committee of 
Inquiry into the affair of Cempuis. As this was refused, a 
certain M. Fourniére, a member of the Council, has moved 
that it should refuse to do its work—go, in fact, on 
strike in order to punish the Government for its 
reticence. The egregious motion has, indeed, been 
rejected by a substantial majority, but the fact that it 
found supporters at all is an example of the kind 
of fanaticism and raging folly which a French Govern- 
ment has to deal with. In the meantime M. Robin's 
fortune is made. He is to be elected to a seat in the 
Municipal Council—where he will be in very congenial 
company—it is said in succession to M. Abel Hovelacque, 
another anti-Clerical fanatic of much the same kidney. It 
is another instance of the unwholesome influences which 
are at work in France, that the Ministry was actually 
attacked in the Chamber on the very first day of the 
Session for compelling the Municipality of Dax to put a 
stop to Spanish bull fights in the town. We do not know 
-of an uglier symptom of degradation of national character 
anywhere than the persistent attempts made to introduce 
this savage spectacle into France, and the toleration shown 
‘to it by some of the authorities. 

The French Protectorate of Madagascar, and the dead- 
lock to which it has led, may seem more serious matters than 
the wrong-headed logic of M. Paschal Grousset and the mis- 
conduct of municipalities, but they may very well prove less 
dangerous to the Ministry—at least, for a time. French 
Chambers are always disposed to give a patriotic sup- 
port to schemes for extending the influence of France. 
‘They only become critical when expense and loss of life are 
incurred, as the Tonquin example shows. It is not at all 
unlikely that these causes of discontent may be supplied 


before long. The Protectorate has hitherto failed com- 
pletely. French colonial enterprise has been as unlucky in 
Madagascar, where Englishmen and Germans contrive to 
make money, as it has commonly been elsewhere. Of course, 
there is the usual outcry against the intrigues of England, 
the usual conviction that wealth will begin to flow into 
French pockets if only the Government can be got to 
do something energetic. The despatch of M. Le M 
de Vilers, whose reputation for energy is thoroughly 
established, seems to show that the Government has at 
last made up its mind to attempt the firm action 
which is to work such a beneficent change in the fortunes 
of French settlers. Unless the Malagasy Government is 
disposed to yield entirely, which it shows no disposition to 
do, the time will come when the pressure put upon it 
must take the form of an expedition. A renewal of the 
futile blockade of a few years ago would be little better 
than silly, if it is to be all that is attempted. It could not 
save French settlers in the island from ruin. They can 
only be protected by a military expedition, which must 
anyhow be very costly. It will cost a great deal if a 
sufficient foree—that is, ten thousand men at least—is sent 
at once; and it will cost a great deal more in the long run 
if the French Government sends small expeditions, which 
would wither away in bush fighting and with fever. 


LAWYERS AT WORK AGAIN. 


OTWITHSTANDING the extinction or curtailment 
with which it has so often been threatened, the Long 
Vacation has once more come to a natural and peaceable 
close, and the Law Courts have resumed their suspended 
activities. In the legal year which has just ended man 
events of general interest and importance have happened. 
The judiciary has lost Lord Hannen, the most silent judge 
of modern times ; Sir James Stephen, the greatest criminal 
jurist of the century; Lord Bowen, the Bayard of the 
Bench; and Lord Coleridge, perhaps the most accom- 
lished, courteous, and dignified of the Chief Justices. 
n the other hand, it has gained Lord Russell, the fore- 
most Nisi Prius advocate of his day, as well as Lord 
Davey and Lord Justice Rigby, who long shared be- 
tween them the choicest practice of the Chancery Bar, on 
whose comparative forensic merits lawyers are as evenly 
divided as they used to be in regard to those of Selborne 
and Cairns, and whose judicial work will probably, as in 
the case of the two last-mentioned judges, ultimately settle 
the controversy. The Law Officers of the Crown, too, have 
undergone almost as many changes as the personnel of the 
judiciary. We have had three Attorney-Generals and 
three Solicitor-Generals in a single year. Nor is the 
retirement of Sir Augustus Keppel Stephenson from his 
triple office of Director of Public Prosecutions, Treasury 
Solicitor, and Queen’s Proctor an event that can be 
d over without comment. It is chiefly in his capacity 
of Director of Public Prosecutions that Sir A. K. Stephen- 
son will be remembered. In spite of the functions as 
public prosecutors which the Attorney- and Solicitor- 
General have so long exercised in this country, English 
criminal procedure is essentially litigious in character. We 
find abundant evidence of this in 7 fact that, ——- 
standing all the legislative changes of recent years, priva’ 
secon So still flourish amongst us like a green bay- 
tree, and in the difficulty which some of our prosecuting 
counsel, even when they appear for the , Seem to 
experience in resisting the temptation to fight for a verdict. 
But the most cogent proof of the exotic character of public 
prosecutions in England lies in the history of the office 
from which Sir A. K. Stephenson has just retired. For 
several years after its establishment nobody spoke of it 
without a smile; the endeavours of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions to gain access to impounded documents sug- 
gested nothing so strongly as a game of hunt the slipper ; 
and it is not so long ago that an eminent judicial 
authority professed to be in a state of unqualified ne- 
science as to who the Director of Public Prosecutions 
really was, or what functions he discharged. It must be 
conceded that the early policy of masterful inactivity pur- 
‘sued by the department over which Sir Augustus Stephen- 
son presided exposed many vulnerable points to public 
animadversion and even ridicule; and the shrill con- 
troversial and petulant reports, with their appendices of 
press and other notices, which it emitted once a year 
did not tend to conciliate its critics. But these defects 
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would have been overlooked if the public had really sym- 
pathized with the experiment of which they were merely 
accidents. Sir Augustus Stephenson will have the satis- 
faction, however, of carrying with him into his retirement 
a consciousness that he lived down the censures 
of his critics, and ultimately secured for the office of 
Director of Public Prosecutions a place in the esteem of the 
community which his successor, Mr. Hamilton Cuffe, should 
have little difficulty in rendering permanent and im- 
pregnable. We do not disguise our conviction that a 
graduated system of public prosecutions, such as we find in 

tland and other countries whose jurisprudence has 
been fashioned after Roman models, might be preferable 
to the hybrid arrangements which are now in force. But 
such a régime can be safely introduced only when educated 
popular opinion is ripe for the change; and educated popular 
opinion will judge whether the transition is possible or 
desirable by the good or bad success which attends the work 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions. 

A minute analysis of the Cause-lists for the present legal 
term lies entirely beyond our province. But these invoices 
of the grist which our judicial mills are already engaged 
with exemplary vigour in grinding disclose two facts of 
general interest and importance. The first is, that while 
120 cases await the arbitrament of the Court of Appeal, 
only 14 of these are applications for a new trial. A 
curious bit of history lies behind this circumstance. At no 
very remote period in our legal annals application for a 
new trial formed one of the most fertile and vexatious 
sources of the law’s delays. Trial by jury to a thorough- 
paced litigant was simply a preliminary canter, to be 
followed by serious business in the Divisional Court, 
the Court of Appeal, and the House of Lords, Mr. Finlay’s 
Act, in 1890, compelled him to have immediate recourse 
from the tribunal of first instance to the Court of Appeal. 
But this measure, although checking the abuse, could not have 
terminated it. The real deliverance was wrought by the 
House of Lords and the present Master of the Rolls. In the 
case of the Metropolitan Railway Company v. Wright, Lord 
Herschell laid down the principle that the verdict of a jury 
ought not to be disturbed on the ground that it is against 
the weight of the evidence, unless “ it was one which a jury, 
viewing the whole of the evidence reasonably, could not 
properly find”; and a few years later this rule of procedure 
was again emphatically affirmed by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in another case—Phillips v. Martin. 
It goes without saying that this canon was loyally accepted 
by the Court of Appeal. But more than that was necessary 
if the end in view was to be attained. It had to be rigorously 
applied. And this part of the work Lord Esher has done 
thoroughly. The result is the salutary shrinkage in the 
number of motions for a new trial, of which the Michaelmas 
Cause-lists present so striking an instance. 

The other interesting fact in the new Cause-lists to which 
we have referred is the continuing evidence which they 
afford of the decrease of litigation on both the Common Law 
and Chancery sides of the High Court. In the Queen’s Bench 
Division, for example, the number of actions entered for 
hearing, up to the present time, is 592, as against 823 at the 
corresponding period of last year. ‘These figures are certainly 
significant. But they do not, in our opinion, point to any 
withdrawal of the confidence of the public from the regular 
tribunals. The true explanation of the phenomenon pro- 
bably is that business men are litigating less, not that they 
are carrying their litigious work elsewhere. And thesymptom 
is a hopeful one—from the commercial and public standpoint! 
The fits of alternate repining and fierce self-depreciation 
into which lawyers lash themselves when the commence- 
ment of each new term reveals further evidence of “ de- 
cadence in the volume of litigation”—the phrase is now 
nearly as classic as Lord John Russell’s “ insolent and 
invidious aggression,” which provoked Cardinal Newman’s 
most biting and brilliant piece of literary sarcasm—are 
really quite superfluous, Not that our legal system has 
od attained perfection. The ludicrous fiasco of the Guild- 

sittings, the absence of a proper Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and of Commercial Courts, which would put an 
end to the sickly life of the London Chamber of Arbi- 
tration, and the unreformed existence of our dirty, mal 
odorous, and insanitary Old Bailey and Police. Courts, 
are blemishes of which lawyers have good. reason 
to be ashamed. But they have little to do with any 
“decadence in the volume of litigation.” Lawsuits in 


elements in a community die out or are subordinated to 


higher instincts ; and the members of the legal profession, 


by ignoring this fact or attributing it to their own short- 
comings, merely unnerve themselves for the proper conduct 
of the very substantial body of serious litigation which no 
social progress that we are ever likely to witness in this 
world can prevent, or divert into irregular channels. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


N writing of great men who are just dead, it is always 
our custom rather to attempt an interim summing-up 
than a mere statement of facts. The voluminous fashion 
in which the daily papers have given fact and fiction about 
the late Mr. Froude would have dispensed us in any case 
from endeavouring to discard the fiction and repeat the 
fact. Of the story of Mr. Froude’s Tractarian days, of his 
sudden and rather inexplicable revolt, of his literary ap- 
prenticeship, of his entrance into history, of the fierce and 
not altogether creditable controversies which followed, of 
his excursions into practical politics, of the again rather 
inexplicable episode of his performances as literary executor 
to Carlyle, little need here be said. We need not quote 
once more what is, perhaps, the best epigram of the century, 
nor touch on that irony of fate and Lord Salisbury which 
gave Mr. Froude most deservedly, as well as most ironically, 
the chair of History at Oxford in succession to his fiercest 
critic. We may try a somewhat higher flight. 

On one point there should be little controversy. Last 
week English literature still had two leaders; now it has 
only one. Not since that rapid fall of the greatest writers 
of English which in the early Thirties drew from Wordsworth 
some of the best of his later lines, has there been such a thin- 
ning of the ranks of the captains of prose and verse as the 
last few years have seen. Lord Tennyson and Mr. Brown- 
ing, Cardinal Newman and Mr, Arnold, had left us; Mr. 
Ruskin and Mr. Froude remained. There is no one but 
Mr. Ruskin now of the first class of veterans. The best of 
those who remain belong distinctly to the next generation, 
and perhaps they are not very numerous; certainly not 
more than one or two of them are ever likely to be ranked 
by posterity with those who have just been named. What 
younger generations still may have in store time will show ; 
but it is not ungracious to say that the very best man, be 
he who he may, who has not yet reached fifty, will have to 
make new and strange progress before he can be ranked 
with those of whom only Mr. Ruskin survives. 

Of these it is a say who was the least; it is 
pretty certain that Mr. ude could show good cause 
against being consigned to that still most honourable rank. 
His great voluminousness, a certain inequality (for he could 
be almost trivial, almost slovenly, sometimes), and, most of 
all, a curious absence of any very salient manner, have, 
perhaps, caused him, and may, perhaps, cause him, to be 
ranked a little lower than he deserved. Since English 
prose began to take liberties again in the days of George [V., 
its greatest masters have accustomed us to rather “ ken- 
speckle” writing, as the excellent Scotticism has it—to 
styles distinctly, and almost ostentatiously, ear-marked. 
Any babe in criticism could distinguish the work, or the 
imitatiqn of the work, of Macaulay, of Carlyle, of Mr. 
Arnold, of Mr. Ruskin, It did not require very great skill 
to do the same with the work, or the imitation of the work, 
of Landor, or even of Newman. But Mr. Froude’s style 
was very much less differenced in appearance. It has been 
called “conversational”; but the persons who call it so 
must have been most exceptionally privileged in the persons 
with whom they have conversed. It had really—and this 
is what was probably meant—some resemblance to that 
kind of oratory which is least apparently ambitious. If Mr. 
Froude had stuck to the Church, and if there had been an 
audience now for such preaching as delighted the seventeenth 
century, he might have come not far short of Taylor, and 
(save in logical closeness) have equalled South. And, 


perhaps, this oratorical tendency helped that too celebrated 


inaccuracy of which so much has been said. The facts were 
to Mr. Froude texts for his discourse, nei the stuff and sub- 
stance of it. And in descanting on these texts he could 
vary and combine, with the most extraordinary felicity, the 
vernacular and the scholarly forms of speech or writing. 
His highest flights—-which are scattered over all his work, 
though perhaps they are a little less frequent in the work 


evitably become less numerous as “the ape and tiger’ 


of his last fifteen or twenty years—are unmatched for 
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beauty of the kind where the music is never too pompous or 
yon | the colours never too heavily laid on, the drawing 
never merely grandiose. In his lighter moods he was per- 
fectly urbane and easy, without any of the twang of falsetto 
which sometimes spoilt Mr. Matthew Arnold’s efforts. But 
the quality of his best middle work—as it may be called— 
of the ordinary tissue of his history and his essays, perhaps 
deserved the highest praise. It has rarely been equalled 
since the later Georgian time, when almost every consider- 
able man of letters wrote good prose, and it has a flavour, 
a suspicion of colour and music, to which that class of 
prose did not often pretend. 

How such a writer, with such a love for historical 
writing, could lay himself open as Mr. Froude did to the 
attacks of men who were unworthy to loose his shoe- 
latchets in point of style, genius, patriotism, and even real 
historic grasp of the general kind, is hard enough to under- 
stand. But, as one of his newspaper biographers has very 
truly observed, “ Mr. Froude was a very difficult man to 
understand ” in more ways than one. It has been held by 
sober and acute critics that such a spiritual strain as that 
which Mr. Froude underwent between the ages of twenty 
and thirty always leaves something crooked and warped in 
the spiritual frame. This did not show itself in Froude 

uite as it did in the other ablest conquest of Rationalism 

m Tractarianism. Indeed, the comparison between Mr. 
Froude and Mark Pattison is very tempting to a literary 
Plutarch. A concentrated bitterness and an absorption in 
the minutest points of historical scholarship were the effect 
on Pattison. Froude overran half the fields of literature 
and history with a step as careless as it was confident, and 
certainly never showed in his books, or to the public, any 
sign of chagrin or distress. It would appear that he 
enjoyed his long life rather more than most men. He 
did a vast amount of work, but none of it ever lay at all 
heavy on his soul, as much did on his master Carlyle’s. 
He was a sportsman—he never wrote, in his later years at 
least, anything more delightful than the paper in which he 
combined the tombs of the Russells with the catching of 
trout in the Chess—an untiring, if most  self-willed, 
traveller; as much a man of the world, in most ways, as 
any man of letters of his time, except for a certain 
unpractical, though far from ignoble, turn in his politics. 
But his character and story are full of puzzles, and it 
would not very much surprise us if they were never com- 
vg solved by any publication of Letters and of Life. 

ow could so clever a man take so literally Carlyle’s 
figurative denunciations of orthodoxy, which really were 
nothing but the “comminatory words” of an imaginative 
and over-bilious person who had only studied one little corner 
of distinctly parochial ecclesiasticism ? Why, especially as 
he grew famous and fairly affluent, did he not adopt the 
ridiculously simple plan of hiring a competent amanuensis, 
or even a student proof-reader, to keep those errant feet of 
his from straying in the beggarly elements of fact and 
document? Why, above all, did he seriously lower his 
reputation, and incur a suspicion of the worst kind of 


treachery, by his incautious dealing with Carlyle’s literary 


remains? We do not know the answer to these and other 
questions ; we doubt whether we ever shall know it. 

But certain things there are to know about Mr. Froude 
which few men are privileged to leave to the general know- 
ledge when they die. It was his own business chiefly that 
his life was long ; that he enjoyed, after one sharp trial, the 
liberty of living as he pleased and doing what he liked ; 
that he earned comfort if not riches, distinction which 
ripened into fame. But three better things than these can 
be said of him, three of the best things possible to say of 
any Englishman. He wrote some of the best English of his 
time; he loved England heart and soul; and he hated 
democracy. 


SHYLOCK AND DR. LOPEZ. 


f hag me theory seems to prevail nowadays that Shakspeare 

can have invented nothing, and that it is necessary to 
find some living counterpart of any one of his characters 
before it can considered as satisfactorily explained. 
Polonius is intelligible through Lord Burleigh ; the grief of 
Constance is the reflexion of Shakspeare’s melancholy on 
the death of his son Hamnet. This curious perversity has 
its origin in the fact that critics are not poets. Its latest 


manifestation is to be found in the thesis that Shaks 
hed 


could not possibly have thought of Shylock if it 


been for Dr. Lopez. Mr. Sidney Lee, the accomplished 
successor of Mr. Leslie Stephen in the editorship of the 
National Dictionary of Biography, is, we believe, entitled to 
the credit of this discovery. He propounded it, some twelve 
or fourteen years ago, in an article in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. It has given rise to some controversy in the 
English Historical Review. In the July number of that 
interesting publication the Rev. Arthur Dimock wrote an 
account of “The Conspiracy of Dr. Lopez,” on which 
Professor Hales comments in the current number of that 
periodical. This Dr. Lopez was a Portuguese physician 
of Jewish race who had settled in England. He was, how- 
ever, a Christian by profession, being a baptized member of 
the Church of England. He soon became a fashionable 
physician. Stowe mentions him nearly at the head of his 
list of the leading practitioners of London. He was house 
physician at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and medical 
attendant of Walsingham and Essex, and of “sum of ye 
greatest lordes and ladyes,” to say nothing of Queen Eliza- 
beth herself, who showed her favour to him by the concession 
of certain leases and monopolies. He was afterwards 
accused, on grounds which Mr. Lee thinks to be insufiicient, 
but which Mr. Dimock regards as conclusive, of accepting 
bribes from Philip II. to poison Queen Elizabeth; and was 
convicted of this offence and executed on Tower Hill, 
protesting his innocence. 

From these facts, stated of course in much more detail, 
the inference is drawn that the Dr. Lopez of history was 
the Shylock of the play. 

What there is in common between the fashionable Lon- 


don doctor, the Court favourite, the beneficiary of Royal 


bounty, and the Venetian money-lender, whom Antonio 


_ spat upon, called dog, and in that canine character “ footed” 
‘over his threshold, would tax the collected abilities of the 


New Shakspere Society to discover. The parallelisms are 
not very striking. Dr. Lopez was charged with attempting 
to poison Queen Elizabeth. Shylock says, “If you poison 
us, do we not die?” “If we poison you, do you not die?” 
would be more appropriate. Dr. Lopez was a baptized and 
professing Christian, who reiterated his confession of faith 
on the scaffold. Shylock was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
who was, indeed, sentenced to baptism, but whom Shak- 
speare considerately declines to follow to the font. Dr. 
Lopez, if the charge against him was true, sacrificed 
natural gratitude to avarice ; Shylock sacrificed avarice to 
a not unnatural vindictiveness. But we need not follow 
into further detail a supposed parallelism which is all con- 
trast and no resemblance. The origin of Shylock is plain 
enough. The story which Shakspeare adopted is told, 
as everybody interested in these matters knows, in 
the Fourth Day of Giovanni Fiorentino’s Pecorone, in 
which the lady of Belmont appears in a very equivocal 
character—half-courtezan, half-brigand—and in which 
the relations of Bassanio and Antonio are not very 
exactly foreshadowed. In this story, as in the ballad of the 
Northern Lord and the Song of Gernutus, the Jew of Venice, 
which Mr. Collier and Mr. Hazlitt print as the sources of 
the play, the Jew merchant is influenced by a cold, im- 
personal malignity. He rejoiced “to have the satisfaction 
of saying that he had put to death the greatest of the 
Christian merchants.” What Shakspeare has done has 
been to supply a real human motive of Shylock’s vindictive- 
ness, a resentment of personal affront and indignity, a 
protest of race and religion against persecution. To that, 
without any warrant from his sources, he has added in- 
dications of strong and pure domestic affection, and a touch 
of good-natured tolerance for Launcelot Gobbo—‘ the 
patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder.” Instead of 
joining his voice to the “ Hep, hep, hep” of the Jew- 
baiters of his day, Shakspeare, without perhaps very dis- 
tinctly intending it, made Shylock a human being. Start- 
ing with the conventional red-wigged, low-comic Jew of 
the Elizabethan stage, Shakspeare developed out of him 
the man, the husband of Leah, the father of Jessica, 
the champion of his sacred nation. The catastrophe was, 
perhaps, a concession to the general sentiment of his day, 
or a relapse into his own indulgence, even of intolerance. 
But the picture, as Professor Hales contends, though not, 
as it seems to us, always on the right grounds, in his article 
on “Shaks and the Jews” in the current number of 
the English Historical Review, is a plea for the Jew asa 
human being to human sympathy. After all, on this 
point, as on many others, Mr. Irving is the best commen- 
tator on Shakspeare. ‘ 
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HISTORICAL HIDE-AND-SEEK. 


I bd recent years it has been decided, apparently, that no 

historical work which does not repose on hitherto un- 
published documents is worth writing or reading. This 
may be too strict doctrine; but belief in it must greatly add 
to human happiness, by increasing the number of persons 
who play at what we may call historical hide-and-seek. 
For various reasons, they are never likely to be a majority 
of the population ; but we may assure those who have never 
played that no intellectual sport is at all equal to the ex- 
citement of searching for, discovering, and handling original 
documents. The archivist, or chartiste, is not regarded by 
the vulgar as an ideally happy man. Heis not often young 
nor fair; his locks are worn of an unfashionable length, his 
aspect is dusty, and he seems to share Dr, Johnson’s lack 
of enthusiasm for clean linen, The truth is that he may 
come forth daily in resplendent neatness, but the dust and 
frowziness of parchments, papers, old calf, and mouldering 
Russia leather soon leave a thick deposit. The player at 
historical hide-and-seek is, necessarily, s ed, and, on 
the whole, the eye of beauty is not likely to distinguish 
him. 

Yet this man is happy, because a form of sport is his 
vocation. He is always in pursuit of the veritable authentic 
past, as it exists in letters, despatches, reports of ambas- 
sadors, envoys, spies, and traitors. He is ever present at a 
spectacle resembling a private Doomsday and resurrection 
of the just and unjust. Lives long forgotten wake again ; 
the written word (so often accompanied by the injunction 
“ Burn this”) remains, and has not been burned, but now 
whispers secrets unsuspected. The student penetrates into 
Courts, and learns how, in the secret cabinet of kings or 
popes, among the inmost circle of the most intimate 
advisers, there was a hired traitor, selling his prince and his 
cause, often very cheap. The traitor is discreetly spoken of 
by his employer, to his own Court, as “a person of conse- 
quence.” Then comes the ardour of the hunt after this 
person’s real name. Hibs letters are before the spectacled 
sportsman. He finds, for example, that from Paris an honest 
Jacobite gentleman is writing weekly to a Minister of the 
exiled titular King of England at Rome. And, as regularly, 
every week, these Paris letters are forwarded by their 
recipient to Sir Horace Mann in Florence, who, again, 
sends them duly to the English Government in London. 
The very Cardinals about the Pontiff, in daily communica- 
tion with the exile, are also in constant intercourse with 
Walpole’s friend. Everything that is known is instantly 
revealed to Mann or to Walton in Florence. Every chan- 
celleriein Europe, Ministers of France, Cardinals, statesmen 
in Dresden, Berlin, Vienna, every spy from the most trusted 
confidant to the lacquey, is engaged in hunting for the 
whereabouts of Charles Edward, and the secret, naturally 
known to women not a few, is kept for years in face of the 
European search. Then begins the dusty inquirer’s own 
quest. “ Who is the traitor?” he asks, and, by fitting this 
little fact to that hint, by casually lighting on some loose 
packets of old legal deeds and testaments, he discovers the 
mystery that has slumbered for a century and a half. The 
secrets of men’s hearts are revealed, and the discoverer of a 
new planet, or stout Balboa on his peak of Darien, can 
hardly have enjoyed a keener excitement than Mr. Froude, 
in the desolation of Simancas, when he perused the letters 
that had lain so long unread. There are more innocent 
delights, when a long lost treatise, abandoned by hope, 
turns up on a shelf, as when Froissart’s novel was re- 
cently discovered “where Alan Gregor found the tongs” 
—that is, in the Bibliothéque Nationale. It may not 
have the success of “le dernier de Monsieur Paul de 
Kock,” or of M. Zola, but conceive the ecstacy of the dis- 
coverer! “One never wearies of hunting in this wood,” 
says the medieval book-hunter. Of course, the epigraphist 
has his joys when an old threshold in a Greek isle shows an 
inscription on its lower side, and there is at this hour a 
stone step in Flanders which has only to be turned up 
to reveal an archeological treasure. But perhaps the 
papyrist, so to speak, has the best of the pursuit; he may 
find a perfect Sappho or an incorrupt Menander which 
serves to “line a box” in Egypt. Thus the world may 


smile at the sportsmen of the inédit ; but their pursuit is 
really far more thrilling than any other form of the chase, 
except, perhaps, that of the treasure-hunter. But he is 
as seldom rewarded for his patience as the Tweed salmon- 
fisher in a year of drought; moreover, his is a commercial 


rao Unluckily, like all keen hands, the players at 
istorical hide-and-seek are very keen and then, and 
many an owner of preserves—that is, of MSS.—neither 
hunts himself nor permits others to pursue the chase 
among his possessions. Nor is this odd, for of all poachers 
antiquaries are the most unscrupulous. 


RACING, 


short reviews of racing it is generally most convenient 
to consider separately the form of the four-year-olds 
and upwards, that of the three-year-olds, that of the two- 
aes and also what may be called the handicap form ; 
ut in this particular year the most interesting thing has 
been the weight-for-age racing between the three-year-olds 
and the older horses. It was at one time the fashion to abuse 
the comparatively new ten-thousand-pound stakes ; but this 
ear, although one horse swept the board, the Princess of 
ales Stakes, the Eclipse Stakes, and the Jockey Club 
Stakes gave us racing of extraordinary excellence and inte- 
rest, and tested the relative merits of the three-year-olds 
and four-year-olds to an extent that was almost without 
precedent. Nor were races of this type exclusively confined 
to this side of the Channel. On Sunday, October 7th, at 
Paris, the Prix du Conseil Municipal, a weight-for-age race 
for three-year-olds and upwards, although not so rich a 
stake as either of the three just mentioned, was valuable 
enough to bring some of the best French and English form 
together, and our British champion, Best Man, with 13 lbs. 
the best of the weights, beat Callistrate easily by a length. 
Not the least interesting race of this class was the much less 
valuable Selection Stakes of 850/. at Sandown, which was 
run for yesterday week, when the aforesaid Best Man met 
his great rival, and reputed half-brother, Avington, as well 
as the winner of this year’s St. Leger. It is seldom that a 
field of only three horses has excited more interest. Grand 
as was the form they represented, it was 12 lbs. below 
the best on the Cambridgeshire handicapping, as Avington 
had been put down to receive such an allowance from 
Isinglass for that race. In the same handicap Avington 
was to give 2lbs. to Best Man; and, as Throstle 
had beaten Ladas for the St. Leger, and Ladas was 
probably a little less than 12 lbs. inferior to Isinglass, 
at weight for age, and Avington, Throstle, and Best 
Man were to meet exactly at weight for age and sex, 
Throstle had claims to rank first, Avington second, and 
Best Man third, in the betting. Instead of this, the 
favouritism was exactly the other way, partly because 
of Throstle’s erratic temperament, and partly on account 
of Best Man’s recent victory at Paris; and the event 
accurately confirmed the judgment of the backers. In 
coming up the straight the three horses were in a cluster ; 
and, at the distance, Best Man and Avington were on 
even terms, with Throstle apparently getting up to 
them. As they drew nearer to the winning-post, Best 
Man was evidently going with the greatest ease of the trio, 
and at last he won by half a length, Avington finishing a 
neck in front of Throstle. If Throstle ran up to her St. 
Leger form, the race for the Selection Stakes would, at 
first sight, represent Ladas as inferior to Best Man and 
Avington at weight for age; but, over the extra five 
furlongs and 132 yards of the St. Leger course, it is likely 
enough that both Avington and Best Man might have to 
give way to Throstle; while at a mile, or a mile and a 
furlong, Ladas would probably beat Throstle for the second 
time, even were she in the best of humours and condition. 
Admitting that, if horses of high class invariably won 
handicaps, bad indeed would be the handicapping, it is a 
pleasure to see a great handicap won by a good horse rather 
than by a lightly-weighted bad one; and when Childwick 
beat Callistrate for the Cesarewitch on 5 lbs. better terms 
than those at which Best Man had beaten him at Paris, 
but by four lengths instead of one, the horse that had cost 


the highest price ever given for a yearling (6,000 ne 
pow worth most of that price, even when due allowance 
was made for the fact that Callistrate had had a severe race 
with Best Man three days earlier, and a sea voyage between 
times. A considerable portion of the 2,245/. worth of stakes 
which Childwick has won in three races has probably been 
absorbed by his forfeits, and his value may not have beon 
very materially increased by beating Orme with an allow- 
ance of about 27 Ibs. more than weight for age; yet a 
winner of a Cesarewitch by four lengths under a respectable 
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weight, and sired by St. Simon out of the famous Cesare- 
witch winner Plaisanterie, ought to be worth quite what 
Childwick cost, for a stallion. Or, to put it in another 
form, a colt that was handicapped for the Cesarewitch 
within 11 lbs. of Matchbox—a horse that is said to have 
been sold as a stallion to the Austrians for 18,000l.—and 
won the race easily enough to prove that he could have 
secured it with several more pounds on his back, ought to 
be worth more than a third of the value of Matchbox for 
the same purpose. He is a tall, narrow, wiry horse, and 
has very bad action in his slow paces; but he can gallop. 
As to Matchbox, his defeat by Speed for the Limekiln 
Stakes, this week, was a direct reversal of public form ; for, 
a month ago, he gave Speed 14 lbs. and beat him by a 
length, and now, when giving only 1 lb. more, he was beaten 
three and a half lengths by Speed. 

On her form of this season Indian Queen could scarcely 
have been given more weight for the Cambridgeshire than 
the 6st. 2 lbs. assigned to her by the handicappers; but 
whether a filly that had won her only race as a two-year- 
old—a race worth 462/., in which she beat several winners 
and won by six lengths—should have been let off quite so 
easily we venture to doubt. Be that as it may, how she 
managed to have the whole Cambridge field beaten at the 
Bushes and to win with such ridiculous ease, in the face of 
her previous running of this year, is a mystery which we 
will not attempt to fathom. Light as was her burden, her 
victory made the purchase of Melton by the Italians more 
to be regretted than ever. The sire of such horses as 
Bullingdon, Avington, Best Man, and Indian Queen can ill 
be spared. Nor have we any cause for complaining that too 
many important handicaps have been won under very light 
weights during the present year; for, of the forty-five 
principal handicaps, two have been won under 9g st. or 
more, fifteen under 8 st. or more, twenty-three under 7 st. 
or more, while only five were won under less than 7st. As 
to the Cambridgeshire itself, it had not been won with so 
light a weight for nineteen years. We Englishmen are not 
over-pleased when a French horse wins one of our great 
races ; but we may well afford a little sympathy for the un- 
fortunate Callistrate, who has been second, this season, for 
the Ascot Cup, second for the Alexandra Plate, second for 
the Prix du Conseil Municipal, second for the Cesarewitch, 
and third for the Cambridgeshire. 

A race which, although a handicap, acted as a sort of 
reflection of some of the most interesting weight-for-age 
races of the season was the valuable Duke of York Stakes 
at Kempton on October 6th ; for it was won by St. Florian, 
who had run fourth to Isinglass for both the Princess of 
Wales Stakes and the Jockey Club Stakes ; while its third 
and fourth places were secured by Avington and Throstle, 
who were afterwards to run second and third for the 
Selection Stakes. As St. Florian was receiving 27 lbs. 
more than weight for age from Avington, and 26 lbs., 
allowing 3 lbs. for sex, from Throstle, and finished very 
little more than a length in front of Avington, while 
Throstle was close to the latter, his victory, if a decided 
improvement upon his previous running, could scarcely be 
called a reversal of public form. St. Florian is a fine, 

werful, lengthy colt, with more size than many of St. 

imon’s stock ; his point most open to fault-finding in the 
eyes of the critics is his shoulders, which have been pro- 
nounced heavy, and his movement in his gallop displeases 
some people. 

The Middle Park Plate threw very little light on next 
year’s Derby, as Speedwell, the winner, was receiving 4 lbs. 
from Keelson and Raconteur, the second and third, and 
only won by a neck. Raconteur is too overgrown a colt to 
be estimated for future events solely upon his running of 
this season. Kirkconell, who ran him to a head for third 

lace, was giving him 3 lbs. The whole Middle Park Plate 
‘orm was somewhat depreciated by that shown previously 
at York, when Whittier gave Keeison 7 lbs. and beat him 
by a length and a half. According to that running, 
Whittier would appear to be the best of the two-year-olds, 
especially as he beat such a smart old six-furlong horse as 
Amandier for the Challenge Plate at the Newmarket Second 
October Meeting. Neither Whittier nor Keelson, however, 
is entered for the Derby. Another brilliant two-year- 
old, considered by some judges among the best of his year, 
and unentered for the Derby, is Marco, a Barcaldine colt 
that beat Grey Leg very easily, at weight for age, at New- 
market, and in the same race gave a decisive beating to 
La Sagesse, who showed a return to her spring form a week 


later by winning the Orleans Nursery a a 
a heavy weight. It is possible that Lord bery 
may once more disturb the Nonconformist conscience 
by winning the Derby with Sir Visto, who won the 
Kempton Park Imperial Great Breeders’ Produce 
Stakes, a race worth 4,300/., over a mile—a long course for 
two-year-olds—from a dozen opponents. He has been much 
admired ; but in the opinion of some critics he is rather 
“split up,” and is a trifle light in his back ribs. He is a 
big, lean, hardy-looking colt on excellent limbs, with grand 
shoulders and muscular quarters, and he ran like a stayer 
at Kempton. There were good judges who considered 
Kirkconell the handsomest horse in the field for the Middle 
Park Plate; others thought that next season Raconteur 
would be the best-looking, and probably the best colt, 
of his year. They were confirmed in this opinion when 
Raconteur won the Dewhurst Plate on Thursday last. An- 
other backward but excellent two-year-old in hisstable, though 
not entered for the Derby, is The Lombard, by Petrarch, who 
has only run once in public and then won his race. Speed- 
well himself, again, is somewhat backward, and his win- 
ning the Middle Park Plate does him all the more credit 
in consequence. He is a great, fine, powerful bay colt, with 
a capital back, and he ought to become a grand horse some 
day ; but whether he is of the stamp to make a stayer may 
be open to question. A 20-to-: outsider won the Great 
Sapling Plate of 1,000/. from eighteen opponents at San- 
down last week. She is a St. Simon filly named Saintfield, 
and she was said to have been beaten in her trial; but, 
valuable as was the stake, the form cannot be considered 
very high. The Galopin colt, Solaro, who had only once 
been beaten, won his third race in the Prendergast Stakes 
at Newmarket under gst. 6lbs. He is another of the colts 
with plenty of size, and he must not be forgotten in calcula- 
tions for the Derby. Quite a different sort of colt is 
Cayenne, whose narrow victory for the Critericn Stakes, on 
Tuesday last, was no very grand performance at the 
weights. He is an own brother to Grey Leg, whom he re- 
sembles in containing width of quarter, bone, and power, 
combined with quality, in rather a small compass. The 
half-bred Curzon, who had shown a good deal of form of 
high-class, won the Troy Stakes with great ease; and he 
was lately handicapped by the Newmarket officials on a 
par with Raconteur and Kirkconell. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ANTI-PROTECTIONISM IN FRANCE. 


_—s opposition to the new French Tariff, introduced a 
couple of years ago, seems to be gathering strength. 
The Minister of Commerce on Saturday last was received 
by the Lyons Chamber of Commerce, and the President of 
the Chamber, who is a wealthy banker as well as an eminent 
economist, spoke very strongly against the Tariff, declaring 
that it was ruinous to exporters, and benefited only large 
landowners and a few monopolist industries. In his reply 
the utmost the Minister ventured to say was that a fair 
trial should be given to the Tariff, from which it seems safe 
to infer that he is not a very strong advocate of the ex- 
treme Protectionism which has now been adopted by France. 
M. Raynal, an ex-Minister, on the same day, speaking at 
Rheims, advocated an agitation for commercial treaties, 
saying that the new system was seriously injuring industry. 
On the other hand, the Minister of Agriculture maintains 
that Protection has greatly mitigated the agricultural de- 
pression. The truth is that each year since the enforce- 
ment of the Tariff French trade has been falling off. 
But, of course, the whole decline is not to be attri- 
buted to the excessive Customs duties. Trade every- 
where throughout the world is bad; there is an ab- 
sence of speculation, an unwillingness to enter into 
new enterprises; and the immediate neighbours of 
France are—in two cases, at all events—suffering ex- 
ceptionally. We refer, of course, to Italy and Spain. A 
portion of the decline, then, is properly due to the world- 
wide depression that has existed ever since the Baring 
crisis. But, when we make full allowance for the general 
depression, there can be little doubt that the new duties are 
weighing heavily upon the industries of France. They are 
extravagantly great, and they are turning away business 
from France to other countries. The President of the 
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Lyons Chamber of Commeree illustrated this by saying that 
the Tariff had succeeded in preventing much Swiss silk from 
being imported into France, but that the Swiss manufacturers 
had simply sent their goods to England, and that the final 
result was that Lyons had to encounter a much severer 
competition in this country than formerly, and was losing 
part of the trade to the Swiss. That is the usual conse- 
uence of excessive duties. Goods are shut out from the 
extremely Protectionist countries, and the manufacturers 
are compelled to seek other markets. There is thus a 
diversion of trade; and while a highly Protectionist country 
succeeds in preventing competition within its own borders, 
it finds that the competition outside becomes keener and 
keener, and that its own manufacturers have to pay 
extravagantly high prices for the raw materials of their in- 
dustries. And the effect of the duties in France has been 
intensified by the policy newly adopted both by Germany 
and by Austria-Hungary of negotiating commercial treaties 
with other countries. There seems to be no doubt that 
some portion of the trade formerly done by Italy, Switzer- 
jand, and Roumania with France is being diverted to Ger- 
many and Austria as well as to this country. At the same 
time the feeling in those countries is made less friendly to 
France. She has shut out the goods of her neighbours, and 
those neighbours naturally resent such conduct, and are less 
cordial than they were before. Economically and politically, 
then, France is being injured, while the more liberal treaties 
concluded by Germany are attracting to her the countries 
that are shut out by France. The matter is the more 
serious because of the extremely heavy Budget which France 
maintains. The other day she succeeded in converting a 
large part of her debt, and thereby saved between two and 
three millions sterling every year. But she cannot afford to 
apply this money either to the redemption of debt or to the 
remission of taxes; it is required to meet the ever-growing 
demands of the army and the navy. Even with this wind- 
fall the Minister of Finance is unable to make both ends 
meet, and he is proposing new taxation which is exciting a 
strong opposition throughout the country. The weight of 
taxation is necessarily felt more because of the badness of trade. 
There is oneother evil influence of these excessive duties—they 
have helped to stimulate a very rash speculation in various 
kinds of goods, particularly in the woollen trade of Northern 
France. The advantages expected from the Tariff have not 
been obtained by the woollen manufacturers; and very 
unfavourable accounts are now given of the state of the 
French woollen trade. Under all the circumstances, then, 
it seems probable that an agitation will spring up for a 
reduction of the excessive duties. That Free-trade will be 
adopted is in the highest degree improbable, for the 
expenditure could not be maintained without a large 
income from Customs duties. But, while there is not any 
likelihood of even an approach to Free trade, there is an 
extreme probability either that the public will revolt 
against the Méline Tariff, as happened in America with 
to the McKinley Tariff, or else that the Govern- 
ment will be compelled by the force of public opinion to 
negotiate commercial treaties with the principal countries of 
Europe. The difficulty, of course, is that France is mainly 
a country of small landed proprietors, and that it is very 
generally believed by them that agriculture has been 
benefited—or, at all events, been protected from severe 
suffering—by the new Tariff. If the agricultural classes 
insist upon the Tariff, the chance of repealing or reducing it 
is not very great. But, of course, the Government might 
negotiate commercial treaties, while maintaining the Méline 
Tariff against such countries as did not give her favourable 
terms. 


There is no change to report in the money market. 
There continues to be a demand for gold from abroad, and 
apparently a French demand is about to spring up. But 
there is no enterprise anywhere, there is exceedingly 
little demand for banking accommodation, and rates con- 
sequently are unchanged. 


The India Council has again sold its drafts fairly well 
this week. As usual, it offered for tender on Wednesday 
40 lakhs, and sold the whole amount at about 1s. 13d. per 
rupee. The chief support of the market is said to come 
from China. Chinese buyers are paying for their pur- 
chases in India by obtaining Council drafts here. In India 
itself trade is exceedingly slack, and consequently there is 
little demand for remittance. In the silver market there 


continues to be a fair demand for China, and the price is 
fluctuating about 29d. per oz. 


The Czar’s illness, the war in the Far East, and the poli- 
tical apprehensions all over Europe are checking business 
everywhere, particularly upon the Stock Exchange and the 
Bourses. There is naturally a very anxious feeling in 
Paris, and strong fears are entertained that there may be a 
scare upon the Bourse there. In Paris it is believed that 
the Russian Government is making every effort to support 
the market for its securities. The Russian Govern- 
ment necessarily has to keep very large amounts of 
money in Paris, and it is using its funds for the 
time being in buying freely. So, at least, the report 
runs; and the report seems to be confirmed by a 
circular said to have been sent out by the Russian Finance 
Minister to the leading bankers at home, requesting them 
to avoid speculation, and to do their utmost to support 
prices. So far the efforts have succeeded. The ultimate 
result, however, depends upon the action of French in- 
vestors. If they take fright, and sell largely, there must 
inevitably be a considerabie fall. For the moment, how- 
ever, there is a better feeling both at home and abroad than 
there was last week. On Wednesday there was an improve- 
ment in Argentine securities caused by a rumour that a 
quarter of a million sterling nominal of Buenos Ayres 
Waterworks stocks had been taken over by the same Syndi- 
cate which has already bought a considerable amount. The 
market, too, has been encouraged by the progress of the 
Settlement on the Stock Exchange. All the loans required 
were easily obtained at from 1} to 1} per cent., and the 
account was found to be not nearly so large as had been 
anticipated. There has been some revival this week in 
speculation in South African gold, diamond, and land 
shares. Operators are inclined to think that, whatever 
may happen, the South African market will not suffer 
much. War, the City thinks, will be avoided; and, 
though there may be scares from time to time, causing 
trouble in other departments, the South African 
market will not be much affected. Consequently speculators 
who a little while ago were dealing in inter-Bourse, Ameri- 
can, and South American securities, are now directing their 
attention mainly to the South African market. There is 
no doubt at all that the South African gold-fields are won- 
derfully rich, that the output of the metal is increasing 
month by month, and that many districts, as yet almost 
untouched, are likewise very valuable. In spite of that, 
however, if there is a serious fall in any department, other 
markets will suffer likewise. In the first place, the specu- 
lators upon the Continent in inter-Bourse securities are 
also large operators in the South African market, and, if 
they should lose heavily by a fall in inter-Bourse securities, 
many of them will necessarily be compelled to sell the 
South African securities they hold in order to meet their 
obligations. The great operators, however, are confident 
that the Russian Government and the bankers through 
whom it deals will be able to maintain prices in Paris; 
that, if Paris is not frightened, there will not be much fall 
elsewhere; and that, therefore, the very anxieties caused 
by political complications will tend to increase business in 
the Sduth African department. Not only, therefore, are 
the great operators dealing directly, but many of them 
are said to be forming syndicates, and even banks, for 
the purpose of taking a much larger interest in South 
African securities than they have ever done before. It will 
be well, however, for the general public to keep aloof from 
speculation. Nobody can tell what may happen from day 
to day, and consequently the best laid plans may be 
thwarted. But if there should be a serious fall in sound 
securities, that would afford an opportunity forinvestors to buy 
with advantage to themselves. Of course, a great war would 
send down the prices of good and bad securities alike; but, 
if war is averted, there will by-and-bye be a considerable 
improvement, and those, moreover, who buy while the 
Bourses are alarmed will do well. But every one should 
be careful to buy only what he can pay for. Money is 
exceedingly cheap, and bankers are ready to lend on very 
easy terms. But if there were to be a scare, bankers 
would be alarmed like everybody else, and loans then might 
generally be called in. We must again repeat the warn- 
ings we have given so often, that this is not a time for in- 
curring risks; that those only should buy who have the 
money by them to pay for what they purchase; and they 
should be sure likewise that they will not need the money 
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if accidents happen. The general uneasiness is unfortunately 
checking trade improvement. The recovery is thus likely 
to be much slower than seemed probable a few months 
ago. The end of the coal strike in Scotland is, of course, 
favourable to industry at home; and the exceedingly low prices 
of all kinds of commodities are favourable to consumers. 
But without confidence there cannot be much revival, and 
confidence can hardly return as long as political apprehen- 
sion lasts. 


A quarter of a million sterling nominal of Buenos Ayres 
Drainage and Waterworks bonds, belonging to the Baring 
estate, has been sold to the Syndicate which made previous 
purchases of these securities. The price has not been an- 
nounced ; but it is understood to be 58}. We believe that 
the whole debt due from the estate to the Bank of England 
is now brought under 2 millions. Practically, therefore, the 
danger of a call upon the guarantors is past. The only 
question that remains is as to what the surplus will be 
which will revert to the partners in the old firm of Baring 
Brothers. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 1ror}}, being a rise com- 
_ with the preceding Thursday of ,';; the Two and a 

alf per Cents closed at 100$, a rise of }; India Threes 
closed at 1008, a rise of 3; and Victoria Three and a Halfs 
closed at 974, a rise of 4. In the Home Railway market 
London and North-Western closed at 174}, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of }; Great Western closed 
at 1644, a fall of 3; Great Eastern closed at 78, a fall of 
14; and London and Brighton Undivided closed at 168, a 
fall of 2; but Midland Ordinary closed at 154, a rise of 4. 
In the American market prices are lower without excep- 
tion. For example, Central Pacific shares, which are quite 
unsuited to investors, closed at 143, a fall of 3; Baltimore 
and Ohio, which is paying a dividend, though some years ago 
it suspended doing so, closed at 69}, a fall of 1; and Illinois 
Central, a regular dividend-paying stock, closed at 933, a fall 
of 3. Mexican Railway First Preference stock closed at 62, 
a fall of 114. This First Preference stock is entitled to a 
dividend of 8 per cent.; but owing to the fall in silver, and 
to the great competition of other railways, it was known 
that the dividend would be exceedingly small—the general 
estimate in the market was 1} per cent. per annum. The 
actual dividend was announced on Thursday, at the rate of 
# per cent. per annum, or for the six months 7s. 6d. instead 
of the 4l. to which the holders are entitled. Owing to the 
purchase of Buenos Ayres Waterworks stock there has heen 
a general advance in Argentine securities. Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario Ordinary stock closed on Thursday at 69, a 
rise for the week of 3; Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Ordinary closed at 105, a rise of 1}; Argentine 
Government bonds of ’86 closed at 68}, a rise of 

; and the Funding Loan closed at 71, a rise of 1}. In 

e inter- Bourse department there has been an advance in 
Russian Fours, whieh closed at 99, a rise of 1}; Bulgarian 
Sixes rose 1, having closed at 100. In the South African 
department De Beers diamond shares closed at 17,7, a rise 
of +; African Gold Recovery shares closed at 2}, a rise of 
#; and in the general mining market Rio Tinto shares 
closed at 15,°;, a rise of 


REVIEWS. 


POLITICS AND LITERATURE. 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


A Constitutional History of the House of Lords. By L. O. Pixs. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 
HE author of the book before us is careful to state in his 
preface that its publication at “a time when there is 
some political agitation in reference to the House of Lords” is 
an accident, since it has been written without any political inten- 
tion, and is the product of researches extending over many years. 
No reader of his pages will question the accuracy of any one 
of these statements. The subject which Mr. Pike has chosen is 
constitutional history, in the most restricted sense, and he has 
studiously confined himself to a consideration of the origin and 
changes of the several constituent parts of the House, and the 
titles of its members to their seats, their dignities, and privileges. 


Such glimpses of general history as Hallam and Stubbs have 
freely admitted into their narratives are here rigidly exeluded, 
and the work is made up, for the most part, of collections of pre- 
cedents and instances, sought out with the indefatigable curiosity 
of a scholar, and arranged with the skill of an able lawyer. It is 
the nature and form of the machinery, and not the manner or 
results of its working, with which the author is concerned. 

What may be called the external history of the House of Lords 
can be very summarily described. The House is the direct 
descendant of the Curia Regis, to which the great officials of the 
kingdom, and such of their tenants-in-chief as they chose to 
summon, were called to attend by the Norman and early 
Plantagenet kings. The only breaks in its continuity were those 
occasioned by the separation from it of the Privy Council, under 
Richard IL., which put an end to the legislative powers of the 
king in Council, till then concurrent with those of the king and 
Parliament; the loss of the abbots upon the dissolution of the 
monasteries, under Henry VIII., which finally determined the 
numerical balance of the lay and spiritual peers ; and the removal 
of the bishops in 1640, and their restoration by the second 
Parliament of Charles II. Judging only by facts and events 
noticed on the Statute-book, or recognized in courts of law, the 
House of Lords is, in its composition and powers, practically the- 
same as it was five or six centuries ago, while its effective force 
in the Constitution has been completely altered. Even in strict 
legal theory, however, there have been some noticeable changes. 
Attendance was at first an onerous burden cast upon the barons 
by the tenure of their land, as Mr. Pike shows from many 
authorities in records of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The Prior of Spalding, for instance, in 15 Edward IIL, claimed 
and obtained exemption on the ground that he did not hold of 
the king by barony, and that he and his predecessors had not 
been summoned to Parliaments or Councils uniformly, but only 
at intervals, and had attended only when they were willing to 
do so. The modern view, stated by Coke, that the title of a 
peer was and is by summons and session grew up only when & 
seat in the House towards the end of the fourteenth century 
became a valued privilege. The first recorded creation of barons. 
by patent took place under Richard IL., and till then a barony 
was never regarded as an individual dignity held without re- 
ference to title to land. The new method of creation was for 
long but sparingly used, and the creation of twelve peers by 
Anne led to an unsuccessful attempt by the Lords to limit the 
power of creation. Since the accession of George I., however, by 
this means the membership of the House, which under 
Henry VIII. numbered about 100 only, has been increased from. 
778 to 568. 

Representatives of the Commons were first summoned to Par- 
liament under Henry III., and the three Edwards frequently, 
and their successors regularly, pursued the same course. For 
some centuries the Commons did little more than make bargains 
in regard to the taxation determined on, much in the way that 
delegates from particular boroughs, specially summoned to confer 
with the king, had done before representation in Parliament 
was thought of. The position of the Commons right down to 
Tudor times was, indeed, quite subordinate; thus, in the reign 
of Henry V., they did not even claim the right to decide upon a 
controverted election to their own body, but left it to the Lords. 
Upon the disputed question when the Houses were first physically 
separated Mr. Pike has found no fresh authority. He treats the 
matter as of little importance; for, he says, it is easy to show 
that the two bodies were always distinct. They appear to have been 
present in the same chamber, at least on some occasions, under 
Henry V.—and they had no separate journals until the reign of 
Henry VIII. The shifting of the balance of power between the 
Lords and Commons falls outside the scope of this book; but it 
is incidentally referred to in connexion with an account of the 
action of the Lords upon the Reform Bill. That action, as the 
author states, affords no colour of support for the current opinion 
that the Lords ought to give way whenever it is clearly shown 
that the country at large is in favour of a measure to which they 
are opposed. All that happened was that the personal influence 
of the king with individual members of the House was success- 
fully exerted in favour of the Bill in question. It is, of course, 
common knowledge that the predominance of the House of 
Commons dates from the time of the Great Rebellion; but the 
steps of the gradual self-effacement of the Peers have never been 
traced, although, in the light of some present discussions, their 
history has exceptional interest. It would be especially valuable 
to learn how often the Upper House have yielded, as in the 
quarrel about a money Bill in 1677 they declared they did, “ out. 
of tenderness that the whole may not suffer by our insisting on 
that which is our undoubted right.” 

Many smaller questions upon which modern views are not in 
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consonance with the contemporary records are considered in the 
book. Thus it is shown by evidence drawn from various sources 
that the Spiritual Peers, to whose position and claims many pages 
are devoted, were at first summoned by reason of tenure, and 
were, in almost every way, treated precisely as were the Lay 
Peers. Upon the problem suggested by the action of the present 
Lord Coleridge, whether the son of a peer necessarily vacates his 
seat in the Commons on his father’s death, or only on applying 
for a writ of summons to the Lords, the author declines to ven- 
ture an opinion, there being no precedent in point, and the 
analogies from settled cases being in conflict, Incidentally, an 
interesting light is sometimes thrown upon ordinary history by 
the results of Mr. Pike’s researches and acquaintance with the 
medieval records. He shows, for instance, that the famous 
provision of Magna Charta, that no freeman should be imprisoned 
or proceeded against, except by the judgment of his peers, or in 
accordance with the law of the land, had no reference to trial by 
jury, and no bearing upon the trial of Peers by the House of 
Lords. The judgment referred to was merely the then common 
judgment of a Baronial Court. The origin of the three great 
Courts of Common Law is also discussed, and the author departs 
from received opinion by placing it at earlier dates, and by 
adjudging precedence in definite separation from the Curia Regis 
to the Common Pleas. 

The greater part of the authorities cited belong to pre-Tudor 
times, and a distinguishing feature of the work is the constant refer- 
‘ence made to the contemporaneous law reports of the Year-books. 
Unquestionably the information with regard to our early institu- 
tions found in these reports is of the greatest value, but a case 
cited by Mr. Pike suggests that their testimony is not always 
above suspicion. The Year-Book of 1 Henry IV. contains, it 
appears, a circumstantial account of the trial of an Earl of 
Huntingdon; while the Parliament Roll of the following year 
explicitly states that the Earl was executed untried. 

The book claims to have been “ written from original sources,” 
and indications that it has been so written are found on nearly 
every page. Without, however, for a moment questioning the 
extensive character of the author's researches, it may be sug- 
gested that references to the older writers, and to such collections 
as the voluminous Reports on the Dignity of a Peer, by which 
Mr. Pike’s attention must have been directed to his authorities in 
many instances, would have been not only generous but useful to 
his readers. As an old student of early legal records in black 
letter and manuscript, and as the present editor of the Rolls 
Series of Year-Books, he has had exceptional qualifications for his 
task, and he has made use of them to produce a work of great 
weight and authority. It does not exhaust the subject, for an 
account of the introduction and changes of forms and names, of 
the creation and the titles of lay barons or spiritual peers, and of 
the nature and origin of the rights and privileges of individual 
Jords, is nct the whole of even the constitutional history of the 
House of Lords. Possibly the appearance of this work will 
suggest to some equally capable writer the preparation of a 
companion volume, dealing with the working of the Upper 
House, the growth of the conventions which limit its powers, 
and its place and value in the Constitution, especially as shown by 
its action in the last and the present centuries. 


FOR THE PEOPLE ? 


the Hon. Sir Joun Bart., 


The Use cof dif Bart 
London: Macm: 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK is a distinguished and accomplished 
man, and calls himself, or boasts that he has been called, an 
optimist ; but his opinion of the tastes of the book-buying British 
public is lower than most men would care to avow. Whether 
the short discourses of which this volume consists have previously 
appeared in the columns of the 7it-Bits press, or have been 
orally delivered to Christian (very) Young Men’s Associations, 
the reader is not informed ; but in substance and style alike Sir 
John has deliberately written down to a standard of platitudinous 
mediocrity which we cannot imagine him to have reached with- 
out acute personal suffering. It may be noble self-sacrifice, and 
it may be likely to do the greatest good to the greatest number ; 
but, for all that, we find it impossible to contemplate the result 
with nearly as much admiration as sympathetic astonishment. 
There are nineteen little chapters, occupying 303 small and 
nicely printed pages. A large proportion—nearly half, we should 
think—is occupied by quotations from the Bible, and from almost 
every standard author. Of these a great many are exceedingly 
familiar. Sir John’s own reflections are like this :—“ How many 
could be happy with the blessings which are recklessly wasted or 


thrown away!” “To be virtuous is to be truly free; vice is the 
real slavery.” “ While, however, we should be grateful, and 
enjoy to the full the innumerable blessings of life, we cannot ex- 
pect to have no sorrows or anxieties.” “ Prosperity and happi- 
ness do not by any means always go together, and many people 
are miserable who have, as it would seem, everything to make 
them happy.” (This precise phrase occurs—like the song of “the 
wise thrush ”—twice over, on pp. 19 and 268.) “Never lose a 
chance of giving pleasure. Be courteous to all.” “ Be wary and 
keep cool. A cool head is as necessary as a warm heart. In 
any negotiations, steadiness and coolness are invaluable; while 
they will often carry you in safety through times of danger and 
difficulty.” “Be frank and yet reserved.” “Be cautious, but 
not over-cautious.” “ We must dress, therefore we should do it 
well, though not too well.” “You will never gain your object 
by putting people out of humour, or making them look ridiculous.’ 
(Does it not rather depend upon what your object is?) All these 
examples come from the first two essays, one called “The Great 
Question ”—which appears to be how to make the best of life— 
and the other “Tact.” 

Perhaps we ought hardly to complain that in writing observa- 
tions which one can hardly think of as written otherwise than in 
the round hand of a copybook, the style is frequently neglected 
to the point of obscurity. “It is far more easy to read books 
than men. In this the eyes are a great guide.” A person 
chancing on this passage might feel sure that this was a hasty 
and inaccurate way of saying that eyes were useful in “ reading ” 
men. Having perused all the essays we are not absolutely cer- 
tain that Sir John did not mean to say, as he does say, that eyes 
are a great guide in reading books. And if it means in reading 
men, whose eyes? A similar instance is “ Light and entertain- 
ing books are valuable, just as sugar is an important article of 
food, especially for children, but we cannot live on it.” The 
meaning is obvious; but the construction tempts the reader to 
ask what it is that we cannot live on. This occurs in an essay on 
“ Patriotism ”:—“I have mentioned the restoration of the 
French colonies—a small part of the exertions and sacrifices 
made to put down this abominable traffic.” The abominable 
traffic is the slave trade, but the concluding part of the pre- 
ceding paragraph has been about something quite different. 

Sir John’s extraordinary resolution to be trite in substance as 
well as not inspiring in style fails him once, in a paper on 
“Faith.” For nearly a page he develops an argument which is 
both sound and useful, but by no means hackneyed—namely, 
that the wise course for a man to take with a large proportion of 
the statements made to him on miscellaneous subjects is neither 
to believe nor to disbelieve them, but to abstain from having an 
opinion either way. But it is a momentary lapse, and we revert 
to “Prosperity and happiness do not by any means always go 
together,” and “Do not think too much of yourself.” The 
volume ends, as it were in mordant satire, with Kingsley’s 
famous stanza recommending goodness rather than cleverness to 
young ladies. It is likely that Sir John knows his audience, and 
gives them what they like, and what is good for them. That is 
most fortunate for them, and most creditable to him; but if we 
were in his place we would rather they went without. 


THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


From Edinburgh to the Antarctic, By W.G. Murpocu. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1894. 


R. BURN MURDOCH'S artistic enthusiasm does him infi- 

nite credit, and the result of an adventurous expedition is 

an interesting and charmingly illustrated volume. A medical 
friend had shipped as surgeon in one of a fleet of four whalers 
fitted out by an enterprising Dundee firm and despatched to the 
Antarctic Ocaan. The object of the chase was a peculiar species 
of whale, the existence of which in those seas had been reported 
by Sir James Ross, and which carries in its ponderous jaws @ 
modest fortune, for whalebone when the expedition sailed was 
quoted at 2,500/. per ton. None of those valuable cetacee were 
killed or even sighted, because, as Mr. Murdoch asserts, it was 
conducted on mistaken principles, though the ships did fairly well 
by filling up with seals. He regrets that the skippers turned 
their attention solely to profit, and were contemptuously indifferent 
to scientific research. Nevertheless, he and his medical colleague— 
for he signed the ship’s articles as assistant-surgeon at a wage of 
ten shillings per month—made various curious discoveries in or- 
nithology and marine biology. Mr. Murdoch took things very 
cheerfully, but the voyage must have been a sore trial to temper, 
patience, and digestion. The old ship was strongly manned—she 
had a crew of nearly fifty hands—but her average speed was 
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three or four knots, and she was perpetually delayed by baffling 
head-winds which frequently freshened into violent gales. His 
quarters were in a coffin-like cabin near the screw; the fare was 
chiefly salt junk, till they were able to indulge in the luxury of 
penguin stews, and the Balena was practically a temperance 
ship. The forecastle hands were compulsory abstainers, and 
very little liquor was to be had in the cabin, _ Even drink- 
able water became a scarce commodity, and Mr. Murdoch has sad 
recollections of his sufferings from thirst when becalmed beneath 
the blazing sun of the tropics. We have summed up in these 
few sentences the first half of the book, which faithfully reflects 
the dreary routine of a monotonous, ascetic, disagreeable exist- 
ence. We might well have been spared the familiar details of 
the rites and ceremonies on crossing the Equator. But the 
interest quickens after touching the Falkland Isles, and after- 
wards the novice had excitement enough. As they sailed to the 
South the weather became more and more stormy; the seas 
rolled and broke in tremendous surges, with a swell of almost 
inconceivable length, and they found themselves threading 
archipelagos of icebergs, in which they often sought shelter till 
a hurricane had blown itself out. These bergs were of far more 
stupendous dimensions than the biggest in the Arctic seas, The 
length of one of them was estimated at seven miles. Mr. 
Murdoch was struck with the seeming recklessness with which 
the old vessel was driven at the floe ice. Her timbers shook and 
trembled, but stood the blows, when fatal rifts must have been 
torn in the plates of an iron steamer. Seals of enormous size 
swarmed on the floes, and sometimes on the gentler slopes of the 
icebergs; and he gives most revolting descriptions of the butchery. 
The unsophisticated animals let themselves be easily approached, 
and, though they gnashed the teeth in their formidable jaws, they 
were virtually belpless. The great, soft, ox-like eyes seemed 
to plead for the mercy they never received; they succumbed to 
repeated blows of the ice-axe, and were sometimes being 
skinned and cut up before the life had departed. The canny 
Scottish seamen worked with a will, for they had a fraction of a 
farthing as commission on each seal that was butchered. For 
weeks their clothes were soaked in blood and blubber, nor was 
Mr. Murdoch in any better case, for the surgeons on board a 
sealer have to work with the common seamen. There was 
always a serious element of danger in these boat expeditions, for 
they might be enveloped at any moment in impenetrable fogs, or 
caught in the tenacious clutch of the ice-pack. Yet he declares 
that he felt himself amply rewarded by the sublime grandeur of 
these wintry scenes, with the glorious light that illuminated 
the ice-peaks of that Antarctic Switzerland, and, as we admire his 
drawings, we are ready to believe him. 


Incidents of Foreign Sport and Travel. By Colonel Pottox, 
Author of “Sport in British Burma” &c. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1894. 

After a tolerably extensive perusal of sporting literature we 
can conscientiously declare that we have never met with a 
volume so full of marvellous incident as that of Colonel Pollok. 
His father and grandfather were sporting and fighting soldiers in 
our Indian service, he was entered early to the pursuit of game, 
and he is a striking illustration of the doctrine of heredity. He 
has been quartered in the best sporting districts between Assam 
and Cape Comorin; he has spent many years in the Burmese 
jungles, and he has shot both in East and West Africa and in 
Syria. The standard Indian authorities of our acquaintance, such 
as “the Old Forest Ranger,” and Colonel Forsyth, of “the 
Central Highlands,” speak of the skulking tiger as generally a 
solitary animal, and uncommonly hard to hunt up. Colonel 
Pollok has frequently flushed them in coveys, if we may use 
the word, and it was a trifle to see three or four afoot at a time. 
Moreover, it has been his luck to witness many deadly combats 
between savage animals in their native wilds, and these strange 
encounters he describes with equal gusto and spirit. Perhaps the 
most remarkable was when he was watching a corpse by moon- 
light, looking out for the return of a man-eater to his victim. 
The corpse was seen to move its hands, naturally communicating 
a sympathetic tremor to the watcher's seasoned nerves. Then 
came a rush and a bound, and a brindled mass precipitated itself 
on the body. There followed a yell of agony, then a crunching 
of bones, and all was silent. The corpse could hardly have 
tackled the tiger, and Colonel Pollok passed an anxious 
night waiting for daybreak to elucidate the mystery. It 
turned out that a python had been lubricating the body, 
when the tiger took hisheader into the fatal folds. It 
is needless to say that the Colonel had innumerable hairbreadth 
escapes. Once he was treed by a tiger, when the position became 
almost untenable owing to the voracious onslaughts of a legion of 
red ants. Again, he was treed by a wounded buffalo, that could 


just tickle him with his formidable horns, and all the time he 
was hanging on by his eyelids and a hand that was pierced 
through by a thorn, He had many an exceedingly close shave 
with buffaloes, bison, and wild cattle; and not unfrequently the 
buffalo would madly charge home, even when the sportsman was 
seated in a howdah on elephant-back. He mentions, by the way, 
the singular fact that the wild buffalo bulls are often encouraged 
to herd with the half-domesticated cows in the rutting season; 
though the natives find it difficult to separate the sultan from his 
seraglio when his services as paterfamilias may be dispensed with. 
Then an English rifle-shot is a welcome ally, and some of 
Colonel Pollok’s most perilous exploits were in these circum- 
stances, But perhaps the most dramatic episode of all was 
when he exterminated a colony of man-eating leopards. It 
is narrated with no little artistic skill. The Colonel had 
arrived at a village which, with very good reason, was 
in a horror-stricken panic. Day after day the people were 
disappearing by the half-dozen, and, strange to say, con- 
sidering the presence of professional shikaris and trackers, no 
one could suggest a better solution of the mystery than that the 
place must be haunted by a demon, The inhabitants migrated 
bodily to another village a few miles away; Colonel Pollok and 
his party accompanied them, and still the devil followed on their 
track. The end of it was that, watching from a muchan, he shot 
one man-eating leopard and wounded another ; following up the 
blood marks by a path bestrewed with human flesh and bones, he 
reached the lair of the leopards, which was in a couple of hollow 
trees. Firing the surrounding jungle, the trees were burned, with 


their tenants, and, on raking away the embers, there was ocular 


proof that no fewer than fifteen leopards had perished. 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. By Larcapio Hearn. London: 
Osgood, Mcllvaine, & Co. 1894. 

These Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan are by a man who is. 
unusually familiar with the country, the people, and their lan- 
guage. Mr. Hearn had been for several years teacher of English 
in a Japanese college, and consequently had been in habitual con- 
tact with men of culture and refinement. Moreover, he has no 
religious prejudices of any sort, for he frankly avowed he was 
no Christian, and had rather a fancy for the philosophy of 
Buddha. His book will be a standard authority on somewhat 
recondite subjects in which few Englishmen are very deeply 
interested. Temples and shrines had an almost morbid attrac- 
tion for him, and he did his best, not unsuccessfully, to master 
the pagan mythology and native worship of the remarkable 
people who have acclimatized European constitutions and 
methods, and who have abandoned the antiquated weapons of 
the last generation for the ironclads, machine guns, and rifles 
which they handle with deadly effect. Mr. Hearn tells nearly 
all that can be told, and a good deal more than most people care 
to know, of the saints and priests, sects and superstitions, rites 
and ceremonies, legends and traditions of the Japanese. We 
need not say that he mentions incidentally not a few remarkable 
facts, and some with a practical bearing upon politics, For 
example, he informs us that an excellent education is fabulously 
cheap. For three or four English pounds per annum the student 
is lodged, fed, and taught. But Mr. Hearn thinks that the low 
and ecanty diet of rice tells seriously on the intellectual strength 
of the immature; yet we should not have said that young Japan 
was lacking in brain-power. The volumes are written in a some- 
what poetical and high-flown strain, and we are bound to say we 
enjoy them most when they treat of such comparatively trivial 
subjects as the tea-houses and the gardens with their frogs and 
snakes, and the various other domestic nuisances which trouble 
the denizens of his earthly paradise. 


DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES. 


Addresses on Historical and Literary Subjects [in continuation of 
“Studies in European History”)]. By Joun Ienatius von 
Déuineek, D.D., late Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Munich. Translated by Margaret Warre. 
London: John Murray. 1894. 


. ape in the first days of 1890 the news of Déllinger’s 
death reached this country every educated Englishman 
shared in the feeling that the world had lost a man remarkable 
alike for his intellectual attainments and for the nobility of 
his character. An earlier volume of his academical addresses, 
translated by Miss Warre, having, as we are glad to hear 
from her, met with a warm welcome, she has translated here 
eight more of his lectures, for the most part edited in Germany 
after his death. Some of these lectures are more or less frag- 
mentary. The first, which is complete, traces the rise and 
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spread of the University system in Europe, and comments on 
the different developments of it in various lands, and on the 
causes that have made Germany “the classic land of univer- 
sities.” Dillinger often used to follow up subjects on which 
he had lectured, and expand his lectures into essays replete with 
thought and learning. One of these essays on “The Empire 
of Charles the Great and his Successors” takes up more than a 
third of this volume; its value has long been acknowledged by 
historians, and we are glad to see it in English. Asa sample of 
the many points in it that are worthy of attention, we may note 
here an extremely suggestive passage on the continuance of the 
idea of the “ Respublica Romana.” Of this Commonwealth the 
Popes of the eighth century, while nominally dependent on the 
Byzantine Emperors, were the protectors and representatives, and 
defended the rights and property of the Roman State by treating 
them as belonging to the Roman Church, for which the Lombards 
had some degree of reverence. This conception of a Roman 
commonwealth has an important bearing on the gift of the 
patriciate to the Frankish kings, and on the donation of Pipin. 
Again, the coronation of Charlemagne was, it is maintained, 
probably arranged beforehand by the Pope and certain Frankish 
nobles who had for a year been resident in Rome, and was a 
surprise to no one save to Charlemagne himself. He may, no 
doubt, have looked forward to the attainment of the Imperial 
dignity, but Eginhard tells us that he used to say that he would 
not have gone to church on that Christmas Day if he had known 
of the Pope’s intention, and we are shown here why it was that 
he must have felt the coronation a precipitate act. 

In the second part of this essay Déllinger notices the various 
lights in which the coronation is represented by the chroniclers 
and publicists of the Middle Ages. Under the title “ Anagni” 
we have an interesting account of the violence done to Pope 
Boniface VIII. in that city, compiled from the records of 
three eyewitnesses, and to this Déllinger has appended criti- 
cisms on the other contemporary and later versions of the 
event. The lecture on the Suppression of the Knights Templars, 
the last that he delivered, is unhappily fragmentary; it is 
followed by a series of short passages written with the intention 
of expanding the lecture into an essay of some length. Frag- 
mentary, too, and to our thinking of less interest, is his review of 
the various estimates of the French Revolution. The German 
editor of the Addresses is, we hold, to blame for having published 
the lecture on Founders of Religion; for we learn from his 
preface that Dillinger himself, though he at first intended that 
it should be included in a volume of his Academical Studies, 
deliberately withdrew it. We are, therefore, sorry that it should 
appear here. Neither in design nor execution is it equal to the 
author’s best work. Whatever Henry VIII. may have founded, 
he certainly neither founded nor “ sought to found” a religion, 
nor did he “create a Church.” And Oliver Cromwell's insist- 
ence on liberty of conscience, so far as Protestants were con- 
cerned, does not seem to us to have anything to do with the 
foundation of a religion. Miss Warre’s translation is lucid and 


pleasant to read. 


MR. MARKS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches. By Henry Stacy Marks, R.A, 2 vols, 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


eyes renege over the surface of these great volumes, like 
boulders over the sides of a moor, are to be found reminis- 
cences and statements which are valuable in themselves and well 
worthy of preservation. The illustrations, moreover, are numerous 
and happy, being familiar records of an artist's life, made by such 
men as Charles Keene and Frederick Walker, Mr. Herkomer, Mr. 
Alma Tadema, and Mr. Marks himself. Pen and Pencil Sketches 
is a book easy to quote from effectively, and not difficult to read 
in an idle hour. But it is just because it contains some very 
good things, and is written in a spirit both graceful and 

imous, that we find it so deplorably disappointing. It is 
not one of those books which are radically and hopelessly bad, 
and yet no honest critic in the world could call it good. It is 
absolutely devoid of structural power, of arrangement, of design. 
It bears to a skilful exercise in biography the relation that the 
contents of a rag-bag tied to a stick bear to a careful piece of 
drapery. 

Mr. Marks’s serious memories open more than forty years ago, 
when he began to study art under J. M. Leigh, in company with 
several men who have since won fame and the honours of the 
Royal Academy. In 1852 he went to Paris, in company with 
Mr. Calderon, to study in the atelier of Picot, for five months; 
and this was the limit, it appears, of Mr. Marks’s foreign 


training. Up to this point the reminiscences are tolerably 
consecutive, but here Mr. Marks gives up the mental strain of 
being his own Boswell, and relates things as they come upper- 
most in his mind. It is almost impossible to follow him, and the 
reader ceases to try and realize the sequence of events, gliding on 
upon the flood of irrelevant reminiscence, now rejoicing in a good 
story or a trait of some eminent character, now nodding over a 
series of reflections or an anecdote whose salt has lost its savour. 


Among the young men with whom Mr. Marks was thrown in 
early life there were many who possessed talent and one who 
showed indisputable genius. This latter was, of course, Frederick 
Walker, numerous facsimiles of whose sketches and caricatures 
form one of the main recommendations of the first of these 
volumes. Mr. Marks tells us that Walker became a student at 
the Academy in 1858, but that he, Mr. Marks, did not see 
Walker “ till the days of the Langham Society.” Of the Lang- 
ham Society, a club of artists, he has in a previous chapter given 
a description, and he has dated its meetings by telling us that 
they occurred when he was painting a picture called “ Bottom 
enacting Pyramus,” which was exhibited “in the West Room” 
of the R.A. It seems very odd that a man who could refer on 
such a point as this to the catalogues of his own Academy should 
not do so, In that case he would have seen that his picture of 
“ Bottom” was actually exhibited as early as 1857, and in the 
North Room. We give this merely as one instance out of many 
which show that Mr. Marks has trusted to what is doubtless a 
very retentive memory, instead of referring to the exact sources 
of information. His pleasant chat must, therefore, always be 
taken with a grain of hesitation, and historians must be cautious 
of using these volumes. Fortunately, or unfortunately, they 
will have little opportunity of referring to them, since, in- 
credible as it may seem, the publishers have put forth this com- 
pendium of gossip and biography without an index ! 

The recollections of Frederick Walker increase the curiosity 
which we have always felt in the character and career of this 
extraordinary artist. But Mr. Marks’s stories are mostly of 
innocent and rather childish buffooneries to which Walker, in 
common with the rest of his associates, gave his lighter moments. 
They must have been very funny at the time, but we hardly 
smile now. Walker was a painter of exquisite originality, in 
whom the spirit of plastic beauty seemed to revive at a dark 
moment in the history of our domesticated academical art. He 
painted a few superb pictures, full of colour and sentiment, and 
then he died early, leaving a great tradition behind him, a tradi- 
tion of pure devotion to ideal loveliness. We like to think of 
him with Mozart and Paul Potter and Keats, among the divine 
youths who have but just touched the world of art, and yet have 
set it on fire. Mr. Marks tells us how this “little great man” 
bathed in his top-hat to mystify a Brighton crowd, and otherwise 
played the fool in an amiable sort of way. The stories are very 
good-natured, and if we too are good-natured we smile. But 
they seem a little inadequate when all is said and done. 


By far the most valuable pages in the book are those in which 
Mr. Ruskin speaks to us. Mr. Marks is fortunate enough to have 
received permission to print not a few of the great critic's letters, 
and, without disrespect to Mr. Marks, whose business it is to 
paint, it is an extraordinary relief to come upon pages of really 
pure and trenchant English. We presume that the letter of the 
19th of January, 1876, has never been printed before. It is a very 
notable document. It will be remembered that when the 
posthumous exhibition of Frederick Walker's works was opened, 
Mr. Ruskin was asked to aid it by writing a letter to the Times. 
He consented to do so, and the result was the brilliant and 
paradoxical effusion which is so well known, in which he scan- 
dalized the admirers of Walker's “ Bathers” by describing that 
picture as “the waste of a year or two of his life in trying to 
paint schoolboys’ backs and legs without their shirts and 
breeches.” So much the world knows, but it does not know 
that the friends of Walker were deeply grieved at this and other 
instances of fierce frivolity in Mr. Ruskin’s public letter, and 
that Mr. Marks, as their spokesman, wrote a dignified and yet 
tactful letter of private remonstrance. To this the letter we 
speak of is a reply, and it forms a touching example of that charm 
which has endeared Mr. Ruskin, in spite of so many eccentricities, 
to his friends and to the public. It is not less grave and incisive 
in its pointing out what were real limitations in Walker's 
training, while it withdraws, and with a certain melancholy grace 
excuses, the purely flippant and whimsical accusations which the 
letter to the Zimes had advanced. As a critical apologia it is 
quite admirable, and shows how sane this particular critic 
could always be, if he chose, 

From another letter of Mr. Ruskin’s we cannot refrain from 


quoting this charming passage. It may be conjectured to have 
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been written about 1880, and it reads like one of the best pages 
out of Fors Clavigera:— 

‘ Colour is to be learned, just as Greek is learned, by reading 
the best Greek masters; and, if we go on colouring and talk- 
ing Greek out of our heads—however good the heads may be 
—they never make headway. When you painted your “ Con- 
vocation” you enjoyed the humour of the birds, but not their 
likeness to the cloud and snow in relation to earth and sea; 
and I am certain there is more strength in you, by a full 
third, than you have yet discovered. But it will only come 
out if you put yourself under Tintoret’s eagles and Carpaccio’s 

ts, as well as under the wild creatures themselves; just 
as Tintoret and Carpaccio learned of Jove’s eagle his thunder, 
and of Juno’s peacock his eyes, and of Cytherea’s doves her 
breath. Nature never tells her secrets but through the lips 
of a Father or a Master; and the Father and the Master can 
say nothing wise but as Her interpreter.’ 


The love of Mr. Marks for animals, and for birds in particular, 
is well known. He was about thirty years of age, however, 
before it occurred to him to think of them from a pictorial point 
of view. The most indubitable talent of his life was revealed to 
him at Amiens in 1863 by seeing two white storks walking in 
the garden of the hotel. “I really believe,” he says, “that these 
storks impressed me more than all the churches, town halls, and 
even (I blush to confess it) the picture galleries, that we entered” 
during a perambulation of France. He recommends birds as 
excellent models, not least because they never think of requiring 
seven shillings a day and a hot lunch for their services. The 
chapter in which Mr. Marks describes his experiences at the Zoo, 
and the little annoyances which attend an artist there, is the 
most amusing in the volumes. 

Of the book generally we can only say that it is so sadly 
diluted with commonplace matters that it is difficult to do 
justice to its genuine merits, The reader is introduced too 
sententiously to Mr. Marks’s cough. Pages and pages are filled 
with reprinted critiques of the exhibitions of the day contri- 
buted to a weekly newspaper more than thirty years ago, and 
mow no longer of the slightest interest to anybody. Some 
fatuity is required before a man can be induced to mention 
that he is commonly known as “the genial Academician,” and 
then to expatiate on the epithet. Vague talk about omnibus- 
riding, and book-plates, and impudent letter-writers, and the 
conversion of the Jews, and pugilists, is mere waste of the author's 
time and ours, With these trivialities liberally swept away, and 
with more attention given to grammar, and with considerable 
rearrangement of parts, this book might form one small volume 
which it would be pleasant to read. But we should personally 
much prefer a little portfolio containing nothing but the illus- 
trations. 


EARLY LONDON THEATRES. 


London Theatres (in the Fields), By J. Fatrman Orpisu, 
F.S.A. London: Elliot Stock. 


INCE the time when, towards the close of last century, 
Malone issued his Jiistorical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the English Stage, which constituted virtually the 
first serious attempt to depict the economy and usages of the 
pre-Restoration theatres in England, a good deal of miscellaneous 
information bearing upon the subject has been brought to light. 
The proceedings of our Law Courts have been a chief source of 
information and constitute a mine that is yet far from ex- 
hausted. Not much in themselves are the scraps of reference 
which Halliwell- Phillipps industriously accumulated and arranged, 
or which Payne Collier, with ingenious and indefatigable skill, 
falsified, perverted, and misread. As a whole, they constitute a 
fairly considerable amount of matter, and throw a welcome and 
useful light upon the early stage. Much remains obscure, and 
will probably, in spite of discoveries yet to be made, always 
remain so. However warmly they were patronized by the Court 
and the nobility, stage plays were never in Tudor and early 
Stuart days wholly acceptable to respectability in general and 
the civic authorities in particular. Our stage, so far as it 
prospered at all, prospered in face of constant and powerful 
opposition. Something more than mere Puritan antagonism 
resisted its establishment. Our early theatres were the seats of 
continued disorder, and, though the argument that the congregation 
of people which they brought about favoured the dissemination of 
the Plague was carried much further than was justifiable, it was not 
wholly or only dishonest, and had a certain measure of value, 
The Puritan conscience, then as always militant in England, was 
in constant antagonism against theatrical exhibitions of all sorts, 
and the fight between Cavalier and Roundhead may almost be 
held to have been antedated by half a century or more. With the 


establishment of conventicle rule came, as is well known, the 
complete suppression of stage plays; for the signs of mutiny 
occasionally exhibited in suburban London, involving the march- 
ing off to prison of those who thought surreptitiously to pander 
to one of the most firmly rooted of human instincts, count for 
little. We are here very far from the point with which Mr, 
Ordish’s interesting and valuable book is concerned. To the 
influence of Puritan rule may, however, partly be attributed the 
absence of information concerning the stage from which Mr, 
Ordish suffers. An institution which stank in the nostrils of 
authority was not likely to attract serious historians, and such 
books even as Le Romant Comique, published in 1651, and pre- 
senting an animated picture of the strolling companies of France, 
could neither be translated for a quarter of a century nor imitated 
until a century later. 


In two volumes Mr, Ordish promises a history of the establish- 
ment of the early London theatres. In the earlier of these— 
which has alone appeared—he deals with the theatres in the 
fields, which are the earliest in date. These were established in 
two spots, those on the north side of London, in that division of 
the parish of Shoreditch then known as the Liberty of Halliwell 
(Holy Well), and those on the south side, with one exception, 
on the Bankside and in the Liberty of the Clink. Wha 
is known as “the Theater” is presumably the first building 
purposely erected as a home for stage plays. It was built in 
1576, on land in the possession of Giles Allen, and it brings 
us forthwith into connexion with all that is most interest- 
ing in the early history of the stage. Performances had pre- 
viously been given at inns, which had been turned into theatres, 
the disposition of the inn-yards—as those familiar with buildings 
but recently removed, such as the “Tabard” in Southwark, are 
aware—lending itself easily to theatrical exhibitions. These 
places, which, one after another, were closed by civic authority, 
will come into question in dealing with Mr. Ordish’s second 
volume. Close on the heels of the Theater came the Curtain, a 
building destined long to outlive its rival. The two were near 
neighbours. The Theater was on “the eastern border of the 
northern playground of London, Finsbury Fields,” the Curtain 
all but immediately adjacent, within the precinct of the dissolved 
Priory of Holywell; and on the spot, holds Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
which is now known as Gloucester Street stood the Curtain. That 
the Theater was the earlier is known from the statement of James 
Burbage, by whom it was built. From Giles Allen James Burbage, 
of London, joiner, and a leading member of the Ear! of Leicester’s 
company of players, obtained a lease, dated 13 April, 1576, for 
twenty-one years, of “houses and land situated between Fins- 
bury Field and the public road from Bishopgate to Shoreditch 
Church.” It was obtained with the avowed intention of building 
a theatre, which accordingly was erected at a cost of near 700/, 
The new edifice was almost certainly round in shape, was of 
wood, and constituted, in the language of the day, a “ gorgeous 
playing place.” It was used for displays of fencing, and for 
“activities” such as tumbling, rope-dancing, vaulting, and the 
like, as well as for “ comedies, tragedies, and histories for recrea- 
tion.” From the first Burbage had to face grave difficulties. He 
had an exacting creditor in John Braynes, of Shoreditch, 
yeoman, his father-in-law, and a restless and hostile ground 
landlord in the afore-mentioned Giles Allen. Worst of all 
to face was the opposition of the Lord Mayor and the civic 
authorities generally, who, having, so far as they were able, 
driven the players out of the City, objected to their presence in 
houses immediately outside its liberties and jurisdiction, In 
their crusade against the Burbages they enlisted, not only Giles 
Allen, but the Middlesex magistrates. Court favour was not, 
indeed, powerful enough to support Burbage against enemies so 
numerous and so formidable as he had to encounter. He died in 
1597, bequeathing to his two sons Cuthbert and Richard a 
troublesome heritage. For the remaining two years these worthies 
fought against incessant and overpowering difficulties. At the 
period of the death of James the Privy Council had at length 
been driven to action, and “ His Majestie,” having been informed 
of the very great disorders committed in the Curtayne and the 
Theater near to Shoreditch,” ordered “to pluck downe quite 
the stages, galleries, and roomes that are made for people to 
stand in, and so to deface the same as they maie not be 
ymploied agayne to such use.” To this mandate Richard and 
Cuthbert had to bow. Stormy to the end was their tenure. 
The materials condemned and whatever could be removed they 
carried “ unto the Bancksyde in the parish of St. Marye Overyes, 
and there erected a newe playhowse with the sayd timber and 
wood,” involving themselves in so doing in further litigation 
with the implacable Giles Allen. The new theatre they erected 
was, however, the famous Globe. We are thus brought right 
up to Shakspeare, whose plays were given in a house erected 
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from the material of the first playhouse ever built in London, 
This in itself is a matter of extreme interest and significance. 
Among the few plays known to have been given there, mentioned 
by Mr. Fleay in his Chronicle History of the English Stage, were 
Gosson’s Catiline’s Conspiracy, The Blacksmith's Daughter, Cesar 
and Pompey, The Play of Plays, and Tarlton’s “extemporal ” 
play, The Seven Deadly Sins. 

The experiences of the Curtain were, as might be expected, 
similar to those of the Theater. ‘The Curtain, however, outlived 
all attacks, including the order of the Privy Council, and is heard 
of so late as 1627. Mr. Ordish finds no reason to doubt that it 
lasted to the time of the general suppression of the theatres in 
1642-1647. Its connexion with Shakspeare is far closer than 
that of the Theater, if, as Halliwell-Phillipps opines, Romeo and 
Juliet was brought out there and Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour was given through the intercession of Shakspeare. 

With the Bankside theatres space fails us to deal, and it is not 
possible to enter upon the many vext questions that arise in con- 
nexion with the theatre at Newington Butts and the Rose. In 
dealing with the question of an early amphitheatre in Pari’s 
Garden Mr. Ordish follows the lead of Mr. Rendle, to the 
memory of whom and to that of Halliwell-Phillipps his book is 
dedicated. Relying principally on ancient maps, Mr. Ordish 
doubts whether at the period of their publication any amphitheatre 
existed there. A section from Ralph Aggas’s Plan of London and 
Westminster, 1360, shows very clearly the circular edifices used 
for “the Beare bayting” and the “ Bolle bayting,” but presents no 
other. The use of authorities and their appraisal are judicious, 
but most of the matter with which, in common with all his pre- 
decessors, Mr. Ordish deals, remains in the realms of speculation. 

Mr. Ordish has written a serviceable book which condenses very 
happily all accessible information, and will be kept close at hand 
by those interested in the history of London or that of the stage. 
His conjectures lead him at times far afield, but the sanity of 
his book is not the least of its merits. 


ENGLISH NOVELS, OLD AND NEW. 


The English Novel from the Earliest Times to the of 
Waverley. By Watrer Ragin, Professor of Modern 
Literature at University College, Liverpool. London : 
Murray. 

The Art of Thomas Hardy. By Lionet Jounson. London: 
ao Matthews & John Lane; New York: Dodd, Mead, 


i hgres simultaneous appearance of these two books is rather a 
boon for those persons who like to study literature com- 
paratively. It is true that they do not cover, even by sample, 
the whole ground of the English novel. There is a wide gap 
between the appearance of Waverley and the appearance of 
Under the Greenwood Tree, and this gap was occupied by the 
most fruitful production of novels—merit and number combined— 
that England has yet seen. We doubt whether Mr. Raleigh on 
his method could get it into another volume of the size of that 
which he has devoted to the earlier production of half a dozen 
centuries; and we are sure that Mr. Johnson on Ais method 
could not get it into less than about a hundred. Nevertheless, 
the two have a true and real complementary relation. For Mr, 
Raleigh’s book shows us how the novel was built up into the 
form in which our fathers knew it. Mr. Johnson’s, on the other 
hand, discusses minutely one of the chief lights—perhaps the 
chief light if the wandering and enigmatic star of Mr. Meredith 
be excluded—of what we are bidden by some (including Mr, 
Johnson himself) to consider as an entirely new English novel. 
Nay, the old (of which, according to Mr. Johnson, Thackeray 
was the last exponent) was separated from this much more 
widely than any of the divisions of the novel between Defoe and 
Thackeray himself were separated from one another. Also it 
happens that Mr. Johnson has thought it well to open with a 
sort of retrospective sketch of this old novel, so that some com- 
parison is almost forced upon the reader least prone to that 
“rascally ” practice, as Falstaff was pleased to think it. 

We may as well say at once that Professor Raleigh seems to 
us to have done a very interesting but by no means easy task 
very well. His style is clear without being in the least tame, 
and sufficiently individual without any of the tricks and manners 
which our younger literary critics seem to think almost indis- 
pensable. Although his book is written for a University Exten- 
sion series, he has arranged and executed it so that it is perfectly 
readable for pleasure by the happy man who has neither to ex- 
amine nor to be examined. The only trace of the professional 
taint that we see is a slight, a very slight, tendency now and then 
to catchwords and unduly sharp distinctions, such as the pupil 


loves, and learns, and with a dreadful inevitableness reproduces 
in his papers. Even these are far less frequent than we should 
have expected. Still, was it worth while to talk of Chaucer's 
substituting “a dynamical scheme of his own for the staticab 
scheme of the Decameron”? Is it not necessary, in the first place, 
to make a rather special definition of “statics ” and “dynamics” 
in order to be sure what this means? and is it not, then, rather 
matter of controversy than matter of breviary whether the dis- 
tinction applies? However, there are many who like this arrest- 
ing and emphatic manner of putting things, and, as we have said, 
Professor Raleigh does not indulge in it overmuch. Sometimes 
we note a small oversight. It is rash to class Smollett among those 
who “put the whole story in the mouth of the principal cha- 
racter.” He certainly did so in Roderick Random, but in no 
one of his four other novels. Mr. Raleigh is also, perhaps, 
too generous to Fielding when he finds it a sufficient explanation of 
the mighty novelist’s failure in drama that “ the dramatic conven- 
tions and fashions of the time gave him too little scope.” The man of 
genius isthe master, not the servant, of convention. Fielding made 
his novels great independently of convention and fashion because he 
was a great novelist; if he failed to get the better of them in 
drama, we fear it will follow that it was because he was not a 
great dramatist. On the other hand, we can congratulate Mr. 
Raleigh on being (we think) the third critic only who has dared 
to see that Defoe’s Shortest Way with the Dissenters is not 
an example of irony. 

These little points of agreement or disagreement, however, are 
of very small importance. What is really important is that Mr, 
Raleigh has devoted an unusual amount of reading to a very ex- 
tensive and complicated subject, and has succeeded in giving the 
results of it with perfect clearness and a very satisfactory grasp. 
Occasionally we may note a little disproportion, as in the deal- 
ings with the early romance, and still more with some practi- 
tioners of the Elizabethan novel, especially Nash. These are not 
at all unimportant in themselves; but their importance in rela- 
tion to the history of the English novel may easily be exag- 
gerated. It is fair to say, however, that hitherto it has not been 
so much exaggerated as overlooked ; and that Professor Raleigh 
was, therefore, within his rights in dwelling on this as he has 
done. In reference to the novels of the end of the eighteenth 
century, on the other hand, similar overlooking is very common ; 
but the importance of the matter to the whole subject is far 
greater. And we are inclined to think that Mr. Raleigh is the 
first handler of that whole subject who has given these novelists 
their due place relatively, though he may here have a little 
exalted their value absolutely. In short, he has given us a very 
good book, exhibiting two things not common at any time, but 
particularly rare at the present time, in combination, to wit, 
pains and grasp, the determination not to let the particulars 
escape him, and the power to reduce them to a general view. 

It is not possible to speak in quite so favourable a fashion of the 
work of Mr. Lionel Johnson. He has, indeed, in his preface noted 
the “ difficulty and delicacy” of his task, and to the extent to 
which he has noted them he may fairly be said to have surmounted 
them. There is no impertinent or tactless personal gossip in his 
volume; and though we do not agree with his attempt to dis- 
pute the objection that the work of a living writer, necessarily 
unfinished, as necessarily lends itselt ill to elaborate criticism as 
a whole, that point is, perhaps, arguable. But Mr, Johnson fails 
to meet another, and, as it seems to us, far more formidable, 
objection—that an entire volume of criticism devoted to the work 
of a living writer, and even to that of any dead writer, except 
the very greatest, is a critical blunder, an error in proportion, 
We should go so far as to maintain that, if any critic cannot say 
all that need be said critically of any writer in about a hundred 
of Mr. Johnson's pages, he proves himself incompetent. He does 
not know “ what not to say.” Or else, if he escapes this doom, 
he can only pad out his criticism by details of quotation and 
analysis which are superfluous to any one who has read the 
original, and which will never supply the place of that original 
to those who have not. But the contrary opinion is no doubt 
very rife at the present day. We have not only volumes on 
Shakspeare and Dante, where the immense mass of precedent writing 
on the subject may, perhaps, be thought to require examination 
and discussion, but volumes on Tennyson, volumes on Browning, 
volumes even on the living Mr. Meredith. The great heart of 
the people, it may be said, is with Mr, Johnson in his determina- 
tion to devote a volume to Mr. Hardy. 

This is not the only point in which Mr. Johnson is of his time. 
He writes well, sometimes very well; but he cannot bring 
himself to write simply. His want of simplicity, indeed, may be 
excused to some by the freedom from vulgarity of the models he 
seems to have selected. They are Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr, 
Walter Pater—especially Mr. Arnold. Unluckily the Arnoldian 
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style is, like others, most easily vitiis imitabile, and Mr. Johnson 
has fixed upon the most irritating faults of all—the habit of repeti- 
tion of phrase, and the trick of enunciating a quotation from some 
foreign writer, perhaps of no great authority, as if it settled the 
matter, and might be reiterated like a text of Scripture. The 
first sentence of his preface reappears as the last, with a mere 
turn of words ; we have hardly read half a dozen pages before we 
find “the old, great masters ” recurring again and again, till the 
most urbane of readers must murmur the words of Mr. Lewis 
Carroll’s bellman, “ What I tell you three times is true.” Now, 
this sententiousness, as of a lay Isaiah, or rather Ezekiel, which» 
till he did it too often, did not sit so very ill on a man like Mr. 
Arnold, who scarcely took to criticism at all till middle life, and 
who had a mannerism of undeniable originality, does not sit so 
well on one who is a young beginner, so far as we know, and who 
has borrowed his mannerism in the lump. 


We have yet a third thing against Mr. Johnson, and this is 
the defect of that grasp which we have noted in Mr. Raleigh, 
who yet had had far more excuses for failing in it. When we 
had read Mr. Johnson’s book, not by any means without interest, 
not by any means, at intervals, without esteem, we put it down, 
and said to ourselves, “ Will the man in Samoa (not Mr. 
Stevenson) or South Georgia who, whether he has or has not 
read anything of Mr. Hardy, wants to obtain a complete idea of 
him, obtain one from this elaborate attempt to give it him?” 
And we were constrained to come to the conclusion that he 
was not very likely to do so. Mr. Johnson has given himself 
ample room and verge; he has in his critical preliminaries 
very properly and obligingly executed a survey of English 
fiction, and of no small part of English literature outside of fiction, 
doubtless with the purpose of acquainting the reader exactly 
with his own standpoint, We have to complain of no lack of 
appliances and means; but do we get a result? Speaking for 
ourselves, we are not quite certain that we do. We learn many 
things about Mr. Johnson, some about Mr. Hardy. If we know 
Mr. Hardy before, as we are proud to do, we may even attain 
some not valueless side-lights and glosses upon him. But do we 
get, as we should get, something analogous to the portrait of a 
man of distinction by an artist of distinction, the entity taken in, 
subjected to the idiosyncrasy of another entity, and reproduced 
under that variation and species? We are afraid, once more, 
that we do not. It may be our fault; it very likely is; but 
such is our result. And though we think that part of the cause 
is the undue scale—the scene-painter’s, rather than portrait- 
painter's, scale—on which Mr. Johason has chosen to work, we do 
not think that this is the whole cause. 


. Nevertheless the book is by no means unwelcome. It contains 
an excellent etched portrait of Mr. Hardy by Mr. Strang, and a 
careful bibliography of his work by Mr. Lane, with the one 
extant example of his early verse. It is, as we have said, very 
well, if sometimes too artificially, written; it shows (it would 
be unkind to say parades) a good, and we think a real, know- 
ledge of literature; its ideals are the reverse of vulgar, and all 
things are possible to him whom the Muses have saved from 
vulgar ideals; it is strenuous, decent, always aiming at what is 
of good report. And, besides all this, it is a real “ document,” 
because it shows us what a young man of much more than 
average literary taste and knowledge thinks of a writer who is 
certainly one of the three or four foremost writers in the most 
popular branch of English literature at this moment—one, too, 
we may add, who perhaps in some ways embodies the general 
thought of the moment in the favourite style of the moment 
better than any one else. In these words we are, we are aware, 
paying a very high compliment to Mr. Hardy; but we are paying 
no ill compliment to Mr. Johnson. Such a document as we have 
— is really valuable, and it is not often given so clearly as 


MR. HAGGARD'S ROMANCE. 


The a of the Mist. By H. River Hacearp, London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 


Ot of Africa, as all men know, the thing that is new is ever 
forthcoming. The old saying is true with regard to Mr. 
Haggard’s romances, and everybody concerned is to be congratu- 
lated upon the romancer’s return to the magical country where 
lies the land of Kér, Africa is Mr. Haggard’s heaven of inven- 
tion. Let him be as prodigal as he may, thence flows an 
exhaustless stream of romance, rich in wonders new and aston- 
ishing. The People of the Mist belongs to the sphere of She in 
its imaginative scope, and, as an example of the story-teller's 
art, must be reckoned of the excellent company of King Solomon's 
Mines and its brethren. We read it at one spell, as it were, 


hardly resisting that effect of fascination which invites you, at 
the critical moments of the story, to plunge ahead at a venture 
to know what is coming, and be resolved as to some harrowing 
doubt or dilemma. There is no better test of the power of a 
story than this, With respect to the “thing that is new” in it, 
there is a “Preface,” of which something needs to be said. If 
good wine needs no bush, a fine romance needs no justification. 
We are not interested by the assurance that its “ machinery,” as 
old writers say, is derived from this world, “the world of all 
of us.” The truth of a romance lies in the persuasive art of the 
romancer. Should he give vouchers, or tickets of “ fact,” he is 
likely to be led into a barren correspondence in the newspapers 
with good, scrupulous people, whose mental habit is distressingly 
literal. There is no joy or profit in reasoning with such on 
Archimage or Talus. Mr. Haggard tells us that the awful beast 
whom the People of the Mist deified and offered human lives 
unto was originally a snake, the old and immemorial snake, the 
oldest and biggest inthe world. But “an African explorer of great 
experience ” advised him that the snake would not do. It was 
altogether “ too unprecedented and impossible.” So Mr. Haggard, 
unlike Wordsworth, bowed to his critic, and transformed his 
snake into a crocodile. What does it matter? Nothing at all, 
so long as we feel the scaly horror of its tail, and its fiery breath, 
and the green lightning of its eyes. But no sooner had Mr. 
Haggard made his crocodile—and a nobie beast he is—than he 
received information of a terrific and monstrous snake alive in 
the Dichwi district of Mashonaland. And then comes the 
Zoutpansberg teview with consolation to Mr. Haggard, 
announcing the pleasing fact that a chief, somewhere north of 
the Transvaal, was possessed of a crocodile “ fashioned in wood,” 
a fetich or god, to which offerings were made. Hence, we may 
learn, he points out, “how impotent are the efforts of imagina- 
tion to vie with hidden truths—even with the hidden truths of 
this small and trodden world.” That is scarcely the moral we 
should draw. The romancer should turn a deaf ear to the 
counsel of the matter-of-fact man, and just follow his own 
imagination—such, it seems to us, is the true moral of this 
curious Preface. 

In The People of the Mist Mr. Haggard observes the rule of 
the ancient poet, and carries us at the start into the midst of 
things. After two brief preliminary chapters, he changes the 
scene, and with admirable promptitude transports us to Africa. 
The hero, Leonard Outram, being shorn of his property by ill 
fortune, leaves England for the African goldfields with his 
brother, both men having sworn never to enter their old home 
until they can call it theirs once more. Leonard suffers the 
additional bitterness of parting from his beloved, with no pro- 
spect of their union. For a time bad luck pursues them in 
Africa. Leonard's brother dies of fever, but when lying ill has a 
prophetic dream, that by the aid of a woman Leonard would re- 
gain his ancestral estates. The course of strange and moving 
adventures begins when Leonard, with his faithful follower, Otter, 
a knob-nosed Kaflir dwarf, come suddenly upon a mysteri- 
ous woman, not beautiful in a wilderness like Christabel, 
but withered like the waste around her, and wailing for 
some wrong. She tells them that her young and beautiful 
mistress has been kidnapped by some marauding Arab slavers, 
headed by a redoubtable ruffian known as “the Yellow Devil.” 
She lures Leonard to the desperate enterprise of rescuing her by 
offering an enormous ruby and the promise to reveal the secret 
treasures of her people, the “Children of the Mist,” from whom 
she fled many years since, when condemned to be sacrificed to 
their hideous god. The journey with Soa, the woman of mystery, 
and the Englishman and dwarf leads to a succession of stirring 
incidents connected with the circumvention and destruction of 
the Arabs and their “nest.” The attack on the stronghold, and 
the rescue of Juanna, are described with the energy and vividness 
which Mr. Haggard can always command, The fight between 
the “ Yellow Devil” and Leonard is one of the most spirited 
single combats he has imagined. The courage and craft of 
Otter, who is altogether a delightful creature, are not less worthy 
of admiration. We are not disposed to think that all readers will 
admire the powerful scene of the slave auction, when Leonard’ 
purchases the lady, and he and Juanna are forcibly married by 
Francisco, the Portuguese priest, who is compelled to the ceremony 
by the Arab leader. It is all very proper, of course, but no reason 
is adduced. We ought to know why the chief slaver is so deter- 
mined upon the marriage. As it is, it is a little incredible. In 
spite of the protestations of the priest, Juanna and Leonard are 
alike agreed to regard the ceremony as a farce. The entrance of 
the party, accompanied by some of the rescued prisoners, into the 
Land of the Mist, is most imposingly set forth. The mysterious 
Soa plots that Juanna and Otter should act in fulfilment of an 
ancient prophecy of her people, which foretold the appearance in. 
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the flesh of their two chief deities—“ Aca, the mother” and “ Jal, 
the Son”—like Night and Morning. The plan is brought to 
naught by the folly of Otter and the treachery of Soa. Mr. 
Haggard has conceived nothing more grandiose and impressive 
than the scenes of horror and suspense that occur in the gigantic 
and gloomy temple of Jal, with its monstrous colossal statue, its 
vast amphitheatre, its black pool where lurks the hideous crocodile 
in its underground cavern awaiting the human sacrifice. Through 
many chapters we are kept at the intensest pitch of excitement 
by the horrible plight of the adventurers, and a succession of 
novel and thrilling sensations. The heroic self-offering of the 
priest in substitution of Juanna; the mighty dive that Otter 
makes into the forlorn pool from the head of the gigantic statue ; 
and the subsequent fight between Otter and the Dweller in the 
Water—the hideous crocodile—are things that accord with the 
prodigious scale of Mr. Haggard’s design. “ Wow! that was a 
fight !” exclaims Otter, having slain the mighty beast. “ When 
shall a man see such another?” We are heartily of Otter's 
opinion, Yet in the final escape from the city we have a sensa- 
tion that overtops the rest, and is the fit crown to the romantic 
structure. It would be utterly futile to paraphrase or condense 
the description of the tremendous descent of the great glacier 
and the flight over the broken narrow ice-bridge that bangs over 
the fathomless abyss. It must be read every word of it to be 
felt, and is, indeed, “a fearful joy” worth the snatching. 


SCIENCE. 


PROFESSOR HENRY SMITH’S MATHEMATICAL 
PAPERS, 


The Collected Mathematical Papers of Henry John Stephen 
Smith, M.A., F.RS., late Savilian Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Edited by J. W. L. Giaisner, Se.D., 
F.R.S., with a Mathematical Introduction by the Editor, 
Biographical Sketches, and a Portrait. 2 vols, Oxford: 


at the Clarendon Press. 1894. 


HEN Henry Smith died in 1883 it was known that a great 

figure had disappeared from the stage of English University 
life. Oxford had lost one of the most brilliant and genial of her 
sons and most zealous of her servants, a man who, in the words 
of the late Master of Balliol, managed in great part not only the 
affairs of the University, but those of Winchester and Rugby 
Schools, of the University Commission, the Oxford Museum, the 
Ashmolean Society, and the Meteorological Office. But pro- 
bably there were few outside the small inner circle of pure 
mathematicians who were aware that his death meant, to Science, 
much more than the loss of a busy and highly capable man of 
affairs. “It was the smaller part of him,” said Mr. Jowett, “that 
we knew or could appreciate.” Of the greater part these two 
fine volumes form a fitting monument. To mathematicians it 
will always seem that the tempting of Smith into Committees 
and Commissions was wasteful as would be the forging of a 
ploughshare out of gold. The kindly hope which the Master 
of Balliol once expressed, in proposing Smith’s health, “ that he 
will not suffer himself to be numbered among those men of varied 
powers and charming manners who have given up to society and 
business what was meant for science and posterity,” was in 
great measure unfulfilled. But Smith at least saved fragments 
enough of his life to do some great pieces of mathematical work, 
and especially to write, on the Theory of Numbers, a series of 
papers which, in rigour of demonstration and perfection of style, 
have perhaps never been surpassed. As now reprinted by the 
Clarendon Press, the papers fill thirteen hundred large quarto 
pages. Their form secures that, in one sense—and probably in 
the only one possible—the magnitude of Smith's work is made 
obvious to the general reader. But at the risk of seeming un- 
grateful for what is in any form a boon—as great as it has been 
long looked for—one ventures to ask why the uncomfortable 
fashion of size which was set in the Cambridge reprint of Max- 
well’s papers, and again in that of Cayley’s, has been followed 
here, with aggravations which make these volumes unwieldy 
beyond measure? There is not even the presence of plates to 
warrant the use of so large a page, and, in any case, the thickness 
and weight are excessive even in these days of University 
athletics. Beyond this no criticism of the printing is possible ; 
it has all the excellence which we have learnt to expect in mathe- 
matical books done at the Clarendon Press. 

The introductory matter in the first volume is largely biogra- 
phical. An interesting sketch of Henry Smith’s life by the late 
Dr. Charles Pearson is supplemented by “ Recollections” on the 
part of four other friends, chief of whom are Professor Jowett 
and Lord Bowen. An appreciative essay by Dr. Glaisher, who 


has discharged tbe responsible task of editor, gives a scientific 
analysis of the papers. The whole of the preliminary material 
fills barely a hundred pages, and then follow the papers, which, 
with the exception of perhaps four, are, it must be admitted, im- 
possible reading save to experts. The four exceptions are an 
address from the Chair of Section A in the British Association 
meeting of 1873, two papers on Arithmetical Instruments and 
Geometrical Models which were written for a Handbook to the 
Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus at South Kensington 
and an introduction which Smith in his turn prepared for the 
posthumous reprint of the papers of Clifford. These four have 
enough of general intelligibility, and even of human interest, to 
secure their being relegated to an appendix. Of the others it 
would be foolish to attempt any account here. 

The picture of Henry Smith which the sketches of his friends 
serve to make up is lifelike and eminently attractive. His extra- 
ordinary promise as a boy was followed by a particularly brilliant 
career at the University. At the age of eleven he read in nine 
months “all Thucydides, Sophocles, and Sallust, twelve books of 
Tacitus, the greater part of Horace, Juvenal, Persius, and several 
plays of /®schylus and Euripides,” with six books of Euclid and 
“a considerable quantity of Hebrew.” Winner of the Ireland 
scholarship as well as of the Senior Mathematical, he was for some 
time at a loss to decide whether to devote himself to classics or to 
mathematics. “A man of extraordinary attainments, even if you 
could abstract from him the whole of his mathematics,” is the 
phrase of one friend, and apparently the opinion of all. The testimony 
to his personal charm is equally strong. “He never offended 
you, never disappointed you, he was never tired or out of humour.” 
“Vanity and self-seeking, every form of mental intemperance 
and extravagance, seemed to have no place in anything that he ever 
said or did.” It may be said, indeed, that lack of ambition was 
carried to a fault. In his conversation “not a sentence was common- 
place.” Of his wit a few samples are quoted ; and some, though 
scarcely all, bear it sufficiently well. He would conduct a 
friendly examination of his pupils on a Sunday afternoon, justify- 
ing it on the ground that it was lawful on the Sabbath day to 
pull an ass out of the ditch, It was he who congratulated his 
students on having assisted at the solution of a problem, “the 
peculiar beauty of which was that under no circumstances 
could it be of the smallest utility.” Of the enigmatical motto of 
Marischal College—“ They say: what say they: let them say ”— 
“it expresses,” said Smith, “ the three stages of an undergraduate’s 
career. In his first year he is reverent and accepts everything as 
inspired ; in the second he is sceptical, and asks ‘ what say they’; 
and ‘let them say’ expresses the contemptuous attitude of his 
third year.” Of the eminent conductor of a well-known scientific 
journal Smith qualified his good opinion by adding, “ Yet he 
sometimes forgets that he is only the Editor and not the Author 
of Nature.” The last is the best. It is a mot of which the late 
Master of Trinity might have been proud; but Smith’s was 
usually a kindlier wit. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGY.* 


A Text-book of Pathology, Systematic and Practical. By D. J. 
Hamitton, M.B., F.R.C.S.E., F.R.S.E., Professor of Patho- 
logy, University of Aberdeen. Vol. IJ. Parts 1 and 2, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


i is five years since the first volume of Professor Hamilton's 
work made its appearance, and this considerable interval of 
time speaks in two directions. It shows, by a comparison of the 
knowledge of to-day with the knowledge of 1889, what all 
engaged in medicine have felt almost oppressively, that the pro- 
gress now being made in our acquaintance with pathological con- 
ditions and processes is immense ; and it shows also that Pro- 
fessor Hamilton has intended, while engaged in writing a treatise 
upon these subjects, to produce, as far as possible, a work which 
by all-round completeness should register authoritatively the 
position of his science at the date on the title-page. And we 
may say at once that he has succeeded. Although it would 
not be beyond possibility to point out here and there some 
little omission, or, speaking more precisely, to mention a sub- 
heading or a collateral point to which, in our opinion, not 
sufficient importance has been attached, on the whole he work 
is wonderfully complete, and the treatment of the various topics 
uniformly adequate. In the matter of cholera, time has to 
a certain extent got ahead of Professor Hamilton; for he treats 
with more than respect, almost with the reverence due only to 
proven certainties, theories concerning its transmission, upon 
which the first authorities in Europe are now at variance, and 
from which much of the assembled wisdom of the recent In- 


* The first volume of this book was reviewed in our issue of October 5, 1889. 
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ternational Congress of Hygiene and Demography at Buda” 
pest gave marked dissent. “We eat cholera, and we drink 
cholera, and we catch the disease in this way, but appa- 
rently there is little if any basis for the belief that we catch 
it by infection, as in the case of measles or typhus fever,” says 
Professor Hamilton. We are not aware that the method of 
spread of cholera has been insisted upon by any class of observers 
as particularly similar to that of measles or typhus fever; but 
be that as it may, if the sentence quoted implies that it is 
right to relegate to the background all epidemiological study 
of the disease, save in so far as such study may be of service 
in search for a microbe, the view is too narrow for the time. 
M. Metschnikoff of the Pasteur Institute does not believe that 
the comma bacillus stands in any causal relation to cholera; Herr 
Max Gruber of Vienna declines to allow that the bacteriological 
question is settled; and many practical first-hand observations 
made in India by men able to weigh the value of evidence would 
seem to show that outbreaks of cholera have taken place which 
could not be set down to the distribution of a polluted water 
supply. 

The first volume of this work contained practical instruction in 
the conduct of a necropsy, highly valuable lessons needed by 
many students of medicine no longer in their pupillage—instruc- 
tion in bacteriological methods, and an account of the patho- 
logical processes in the human body generally. The present 
volume deals first with the diseases of the various organs and 
tissues, considered under separate heads, including diseases of 
the fcetal membranes and monstrosities; then offers a very 
full essay upon systematic bacteriology; and is completed by 
chapters on temperature and fever-heat, and the animal para- 
sites of man. The orderly precision upon which we were able to 
compliment Professor Hamilton five years ago is present in the 
second portion of his work. Instruction in general pathology 
was prefaced then by a practical exposition of the sectio 
cadaveris, and similarly the special pathology of the separate 
organs is now, and in each case, prefixed by an anatomical and 
physiological exposition of the part. We cannot commend too highly 
the resolute intent to clear the ground that is displayed by thus 
describing the normal before discussing the abnormal. In the 
present state of our knowledge, with the extraordinary activity of 
the modern physiologist, it has become necessary to do this. When 
the whole extent of our information about the healthy liver was 
comprised in saying that it was a gland in such and such a 
situation, measuring this and that and weighing the other, and 
chiefly concerned in promoting digestion, a summary of these 
functions was not required for the proper comprehension of dis- 
ordered hepatic processes. But now that the rdéle played by the 
liver in digestion is recognized as quite subservient to its per- 
formances in the manufacture of urea and glycogen, and in other 
elaborate chemical feats, a recapitulation of the physiology is 
absolutely necessary for the understanding of the pathology. 
And this necessity is with us every whit as much in the case of 
the lung and the kidney, and more in the case of the brain and 
spinal cord. Far from reproaching Professor Hamilton for having 
added anatomy, physiology, and histology to the science he purports 
to be teaching us, we feel that his method is the only thorough one. 
The pathological changes in each organ are described according 
to a uniform plan after the demonstration of the healthy forma- 
tion and functions. The naked-eye and microscopical appearances 
are carefully given, and when necessary illustrated by diagrams ; 
the etiology is inquired into; and the complications, especially 
the morbid influences exercised by the diseased tissue upon other 
tissues, are discussed. Everywhere the information is remarkably 
full and complete, and a very large number of references—liter- 
ally thousands—testify to the fact that no pains have been spared 
to bring about this result. Occasionally the laudable resolve to 
include everything seems to us to have betrayed the author. 
There are theories put into re-circulation in this work that it 
would have been advisable and kinder to the theorizers to have 
omitted, so long have they remained unproven, and so manifestly 
improbable have they become. Not that they have received the 
least endorsement; the references are given for what they are 
worth, but are not worth giving. Recent results obtained in the 
treatment of diphtheria by Roux confer upon the literature of 
prophylactic inoculation a possibly undue importance, but 
it was inevitable that we should turn with particular in- 
terest to the sections dealing with the much-discussed 
subjects of natural and acquired immunity. The position as far 
as small-pox, tetanus, hydrophobia, and cholera are concerned is 
stated clearly and very briefly. Whether from the facts placed 
before us we are to conclude that for each toxine against which 
the system fortifies itself there is secreted the appropriate anti- 
toxine, or whether there is some as yet unguessed principle at 


work, Professor Hamilton wastes no time in speculating, but his 
prophecy that more light will be shed on the matter before long 
has apparently come true. While it is notorious that there are 
few, if any, diseases for which so many specifics have been 
vaunted as diphtheria, it cannot be denied that the antitoxic 
treatment has yielded results never hitherto obtained. 

We congratulate the author upon the completion of his arduous 
task, and we are certain that the book will receive a hearty 
reception in many places. The expert pathologist will be grate- 
ful for many a neat compilation of facts, for striking sugges- 
tions, and a copious bibliography ; the practical physician will 
find information readily upon the points he is more likely to 
require it ; and, lastly, the advanced student can desire, and for 
that matter can obtain, no better text-book in English. 


ART. 


—o— 


NEW MUSIC. 


« I the public can be persuaded not to insist so exclusively 

upon songs being either vulgar or trivial and vapid, the 
future of English song will undoubtedly be such as the nation 
may be proud of.” These words of Dr. H. Parry (Summary of 
Vocal Music) dance quite uninvited before our eyes as we have 
waded through a huge parcel of new publications containing all 
the latest manifestations of our native lyrism. Rari nantes will 
appear now and then to comfort the weary reviewer with a 
glimpse of genuine fancy and ray of sunshine in a rare mass of 
platitudes and sombre mediocrity; but of the majority of the 
compositions one cannot help wondering what it is that makes 
people rush into print, why So-and-so should consider himself 
or herself a composer, and how any kind of market can be found 
for compositions where everything that should be in a work of 
art is conspicuous by its absence. While endorsing heartily Dr. 
H. Parry’s indignation, we are afraid we do not share his hopes. 
For the present let us limit ourselves to an account of what we 
have found worthy of notice in the parcel before us. 

From the Brighton firm of I. & W. Chester (E. Donajowski 
in London) we have received A Text-Book of the Pianoforte, by 
George Sampson. Though an elementary knowledge of music is 
necessary to assimilate the text of Mr. G. Sampson’s method, stil? 
the book may be sincerely recommended to beginners as contain- 
ing, in an easily accessible and compact form, enough to start any- 
body on his studies for the first two years. The rule (No. 6, p. 3) 
that “the seat should be high, the elbows being slightly above 
the key-board,” is open to criticism—at least, a vast majority of 
great virtuosi uphold the opposite manner ; the Neapolitan school 
of pianoforte playing, for instance, lays down the reverse as a rule, 
The fingering which Mr. G. Sampson calls “German” might be 
called with more advantage “ Continental.” With the exception 
of these two trifles Mr. Sampson’s book is excellent, and its value 
is enhanced by a short appendix containing Schumann's “ Advice 
to Young Musicians,” a miniature dictionary of musical terms, 
and some thirty dates important in the history of music. 

Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. send some vocal and instrumental 
music, the latter preferable to the former, and a set of three 
compositions by Stanley Hawley, under the title of “ Recitation- 
Music Series”; the last are musical commentaries to some 
favourite recitations, such as Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Bells,” 
Charles Kingsley’s “ Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorrée,” and Whyte 
Melville’s “Soul Music”—the pianoforte part, in the words of 
the composer, “to be considered as a setting of the poetical 
accent.” The device adopted consists of engraving the poem over 
its musical commentary, the accompaniment keeping time with 
the voice, and the rules of scansion observed as carefully as, 
given the difficulty of the scheme, is possible. We have no 
hesitation in saying that these compositions are the most artis- 
tically successful efforts of the kind it has been given to us yet to 
consider. We cannot recall to our memory any published works 
of the kind, but we have heard MM. Thomé, Nicolas Rubinstein, 
Hollmann, and even Liszt improvise an accompaniment to recita- 
tions of Mmes, Sarah Bernhardt, Modjeska, Croizette, and, of all 
people, George Sand (some twenty-two years ago), and however 
beautiful these improvisations might have been, the set of pieces 
by Mr. Stanley Hawley can very well afford to be confronted 
with them. The name of the composer is not familiar to us; but, 
if he had written nothing but the exquisite music to Poe’s 
“ Bells” or Whyte Melville’s “Soul Music,” he would have done 
enough to make it an honoured one. Next in point of merit are 
two duets by Franco Leoni, to words by Mark Ambient, “ Vanity 
Fair” and “Tittle Tattle,” and “Stars,” a song to words by 
Maud Nepean; the duets will suit admirably female voices, 
“Vanity Fair” especially, and the song is a typical tenor 
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romance, very well written for the voice. Mr. Lawrence Kellie 
is represented by three songs—“Eileen Carew,” “Love's 
Nocturne,” and “She is Thinking of You,” to words by Mowbray 
‘Morris and Fred. E. Weatherley—three polite effusions in that 
composer's well-known style. “Night,” by Eva Lonsdale, to 
words by Mabel Hyde, with an ad ib. accompaniment by J. B. 
Pognauski, isa very pretty song which might be improved by 
correcting the impianto of the progression in the last two bars of 
p. 2 and the following bars on p. 3; and, of course, the composer 
does not expect anybody to finish the song with a top B nat. on the 
word “night” held out for six bars; but the songis very pretty for 
all that. “The Bonnie Scots Greys” is an excellent song for bass 
or baritone, words by Alice C. Macdonnell, as good as the music 
by Angelo Mascheroni. “The Nameless Lassie,” words by James 
Ballantyne, music by Alexander Mackenzie, arranged by his son 
A. C. Mackenzie, is another good specimen of Scotch music—a 
chord of our national lyre which has been pinched a wee bit too 
often of late. “My Bess,” by Brian Daly and Bond Andrews, is 
a jolly sea yarn suitable for a ringing bass voice; “Take, O take 
those lips away” and “ Hark! the lark” are two songs by F. E. 
Gambogi, comprised in the series of Robert Cocks & Co.’s Artistic 
Songs. What is the publisher's criterium for such qualification ? 
What constitutes an artistic song? Are there any inartistic 
ones as a pendant? Of instrumental music, we prefer best 
Walter Wesche’s “Sketches,” eight short and easy pianoforte 
pieces after the style of Songs without Words. We can recom- 
mend Paolo Angelini’s polka with piccolo ad lib. “La Récréation 
des Oiseaux,” as a jolly musical trifle; Emilio Pizzi’s “ Gavotte 
Poudrée” and “Coquetterie,” and Angelo Mascheroni’s pot- 
pourri from Faust for pianoforte and mandoline. Miss Ethel 
Barns has written an excellent “ Mazurka” for violin and piano- 
forte, and Miss Amy Hickling has done a very good arrangement 
of E. H. Lemare’s “ Andantino” for two violins and piano- 
forte. In “Twenty-four Action Songs” by May Gillington and 
Annie E. Armstrong we are faced with a new domestic torture— 
singing and performing children; at least, here is a series of songs 
for the use of our little tyrants, with directions for immediate 
consumption. Ten to twenty directions for various gestures in a 
song of as many bars! Why, the children would look like wind- 
mills were they to wave about their arms as directed! Most 
decidedly we cannot recommend “ Action Songs” of any descrip- 
tion. 

Messrs. Enoch & Sons send dance music and songs; there are 
some pretty title-pages to “ Zarifa,” “Catalina,” “The Seasons,” 
and “ Rialto,” four waltzes, by Yvolde the first, the three others 
by Otto Roeder, but the music is only so-so. Amongst the songs 
there sre some charming ones by Mlle. Chaminade—*“ Love’s 
Garden,” to words by Roger Miles (“Si j’étais jardinier ”), 
“ Dreams,” and “ Hear my Beloved ”—and some rather feeble, by 
Paul Rodney and Joseph Roeckel. 

Messrs. Hammond & Co. publish some music which is very 
good and some which is not. To the first category belong, first 
and foremost, Grieg’s “Poetische Tonbilder” and “ Lyrische 
Stiicke,” fourteen tiny pianoforte silhouettes, the lot holding in 
an album of 28 pages, and as delightful as one may wish. We 
see, by-the-bye, that they are numbered Op. 3 and Op. 12 respec- 
tively ; is this a reprint, or has the Norwegian master gone in for 
what Gounod used to call écoulement de rossignols P—surely it is 
somewhat late to publish as a novelty Grieg’s Op. 3? Mr. 
Charles W. Pearce comes forward with a baggage of some excel- 
lent arrangements and editions, such as “ Eight Short Preludes 
and Fugues” for the Organ, by J. S. Bach, accompanied each 
with a short formal analysis and some practical remarks— 
“Organ Voluntaries,” and “ Marches” for the organ, which may 
all be recommended. The “Elementary Studies” of Kohler and 
Czerny’s “ Etudes de la Vélocité,” edited and fingered by Gordon 
Saunders, cannot be said to supply “ a long-felt want.” Better 
English editions are in existence, and their chief merit lies in 
the adoption of the universally recognized system of fingering. 
J. Schmuck’s “ Characteristic Studies” and “ Elementary Studies ” 
suffer from the same dynamic evil, but can be safely recommended 
as refined and musicianly compositions. The pianoforte pieces 
by Gustav Lange and Charles Godard, though about nothing in 
particular, are pleasing compositions of a somewhat obsolete 
style. Still more antiquated are four pieces by J. E. Newell, 
though each is adorned—rather pretentiously, we think—with 
lines from Longfellow, Byron, Walter Scott, and Mrs. Hemans, 
Whatever might have been the composer's aim, we cannot dis- 
cover any ties between the quotations and his music. 

Messrs. W. Morley & Co. come out somewhat feebly with a 
humorous song—* Ta-ta,” by Gerald Yorke and John Crooke— 
and some other sentimental and pseudo-sacred songs. “ Land 
Ahead,” by C. Francis Lloyd, to capital words by Clifton 
Bingham, is a good song, a kind of nautical ditty, and, being 


written within a small compass, suits every voice. “Do you 
Forget?” by Otto Cantor, to words by Arthur Chapman, is a 
goodish sentimental melody. 

From Messrs. Novello & Co. one expects only the very best, 
and one generally gets it. The parcel received this time is no 
exception to the rule ; and, though it is impossible to analyse in 
detail every publication, from octavo anthems to oratorio scores, 
we have read every one with interest and with satisfaction. 
Amongst the octavo editions of part songs we recommend to 
amateurs and professionals Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s three-part 
choruses, “To the Woods” and “Summer,” in the accompani- 
ments of which is introduced the innovation of combining the 
pianoforte with castanets, triangle, and tambourine; the rhythm 
appears a trifle monotonous to an ear used to this combination in 
the land of castanets, but the effect is charming nevertheless. 
We can commend only en passant the first-rate arrangements 
and original compositions for the organ by John B. Lott and C. 
Charlton Palmer; and we regret not to be able to linger on the 
admirable books of progressive studies compiled and edited by 
Franklin Taylor. This is really the most laudable enterprise of the 
kind, and its importance to teachers and students alike cannot be 
overrated, Every school of virtuosity and technique is represented 
in the series, the examples chosen with rare discrimination, and 
the dynamic signs and fingering are as careful and as modern as 
the most exacting may wish it. Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s 
“Ballad in A minor,” being only an arrangement—pianoforte 
solo and duet—from the original for orchestra, we will postpone 
judgment until we shall have heard the work in its first 
form. We can recommend an excellent arrangement of Schubert's 
delightful Marches by Siegfried Jacoby for pianoforte and violin, 
and we think very highly of an album of “Six Pieces” for the 
same instruments by J. D. Davies. We cannot say we care 
much for a pianoforte duet on “ Irish Melodies” by Oliver King, 
and an “Ode to Music” by H. Ernest Nichol, to words by Colin 
Sterne, leaves us absolutely unmoved; but we commend with 
pleasure a newcomer, we imagine, Miss Marguerite Marigold, for 
three charming pianoforte sketches—“ Memories ”—easy, fanciful, 
and refined compositions. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
La on coupée. Par Masson-Forestier. Paris: Calmann 


Aveur de femme, Par Ernest Davupet. Paris: Plon. 

Mariage de convenance. Par Lucien Troticnon. Paris: Plon. 

Fille de général, Par Pav Fivat, fils. Paris: Victor Havard. 

Un amour dans le monde. Par Tuiopore Cauv. Paris: 
Flammarion, 


M MASSON-FORESTIER appears to be of that modern 
* race of authors which takes itself with extreme serious- 
ness, or rather (for the thing is not exactly new) of that race of 
authors which takes itself with an extremely modern kind of 
seriousness. He has apparently had several stories accepted by 
the Débats and the Revue des deux Mondes, after beginning 
to write at a rather late time of life. This must be very satisfac- 
tory to him; and, as things go in France, it is a tide which taken 
at the flood may lead on, if not exactly to fortune, to a moderate 
competence, and an off-chance of a seat at the Academy, when 
two very good and equally backed candidates present themselves, 
M. Masson-Forestier is, no doubt, glad for himself; one may 
without overflowing altruism be glad for him. But when in an 
“Au Lecteur” he informs us at length how M. Sarcey told him 
to come to Paris where the air is “more oxygenated and stimu- 
lant”; how M. de Vogiié told him not to come to Paris, because 
his originality depended on his provincial surroundings; how 
M. Halévy thought him “too dpre, too bitter, too ironical” 
(farceur de M, Halévy, va!), and asked him to put some women 
into his stories, but candidly informed him that “|'adultére a 
6té trop exploité”; and how M. Brunetiére told him not to put 
women in his stories—then, a polite boredom comes over us. 
“ Tell us,” we say, “ whatever stories you like, provided they are 
good ; live where you like, but we really don’t want to know the 
opinions of M. This and the Baron That about you.” Itis useless, 
M. Masson-Forestier is determined that we shall be as interested 
as he is about himself. He tells us that he likes Mérimée better 
than Flaubert, Tolstoi, Daudet, Maupassant. His state is not the 
less gracious ; though we confess that we have seldom come 
across anybody who wrote less like Mérimée. He tells us that 
Herr So-and-so imitated one of his tales very badly in German, 
but that Princess Something translated another divinely. Das 
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ist sehr interessant, as somebody once said, in the language of the 
two translators. And when he tells a rather trivial legend about 
Marshal Regnault de St.-Jean d’Angély, he must needs add a 
note recording a denial of its truth by the Marshal's daughter, 
not, as we should have expected, in courteous terms of apology, 
but with a stiff maintenance of his own version, and at least one 
fling at his adversary which, if it is not meant to be offensive, 
means nothing. 

When we turn our distracted attentions from all this pother 
about the author to the work itself, we find, as is not unfrequently 
the case, according to proverb and experience, that there is not 
so very much wool to all this cry, M. Masson-Forestier’s stories, 
though not by any means Anglophile, are rather English than 
French in their general plan and structure, and this accounts, 
no doubt, for the air of originality which they had to Parisian 
critics. He is “ actual,” too; he exalts the Russians, cries down 
the Italians, talks about Panama, has a fling or two at England, 
and more than a fling at Germany. His stories, too, are read- 
able enough, though generally spun out a little and sometimes 
trivial. The best, we think, is “Le chat du major,” a distinctly 
striking legend of the Siege of Paris. “ Baraterie,” the story of a 
“coffin-ship,” would have been more powerful if it had been 
shorter. “Le cété du plus fort” is purposeless but for its 
insult to the Italians, at whose expense even the humble Briton 
gets complimented. “A Boulet Rouge” tells how a wicked 
solicitor hunted a poor debtor to death by Dodson-and-Fogg 
devices adjusted to French law. It would be more affecting but 
for the extraordinary silliness of the victims (who first sign a bill 
with a blank date, and then asphyxiate themselves because they 
cannot pay) and for the defects of a procedure which any English 
county court judge would have perfectly well known how to 
checkmate. Yet the author seems to have no desire to run down 
the Code, for he exults greatly in an extremely odd decision 
forming the dénouement of the title-tale, wherein a provincial 
Court amuses itself by fining an English firm in extravagant com- 
pensation to a French sailor for an accident incurred by him on 
the high seas on board an English ship and under articles signed 
in an English port. We have paid rather more attention to 
M. Masson-Forestier than we otherwise should in deference to 
his sponsors, MM. Sarcey, Halévy, Brunetidre, and de Vogiié. 
He is by no means the weakest French tale-teller we have 
recently seen; but he is a very long way from being the 
strongest. 

The other four novels on our list present themselves with less 
pretentiousness, and are of a more ordinary character. For 
more than one of them the accompanying réclame puts in the plea 
of “founded upon fact.” If it be so, we can only say that 
fact can be as uninteresting as mere fiction. In M. Daudet’s 
Aveux de femme, a young woman has a husband forced, or 
almost forced, upon her at p. 1, is rapidly disenchanted with 
him, finds him at p. 61 “tenant son flirt par la taille,” and, 
with singular imitativeness, at p. 82 feels somebody’s arm slip- 
ping gently round hers. This is, to use the old phrase of 
Rabelais, the very fatras a la douzaine of novel-writing. It is 
difficult to read and impossible to criticize it. M. Lucien 
Trotignon’s Mariage de convenance is a good deal better. The 
longest story by far (it is makeweighted with half a dozen very 
short ones) has what old-fashioned people think the modern 
drawback of coming to no end, and not even presenting any very 
complete picture. A sculptor marries a pretty but commonplace 
girl who is stupid, selfish, and ill-tempered; he has a mistress 
who jilts him ; and we leave him just after he has met by chance 
his divorced wife and her second husband. That is all. M. Paul 
Féval's father's name, and in part his own talent, will attract 
readers to Fille de général, and may, perhaps, keep them to it. 
We fear it will need all the pleasant memories of Nos farces a 
Saumur, and much more than all the attractions of a promised 
roman @ clef satirizing the Legitimist party, to carry anybody 
right through Un amour dans le monde. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
The Revoluti and Napoleonic Era. By J. H. Rosp, M.A. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 1894. 
as present contribution to the “Cambridge Historical 
Series,” edited by Dr. G. W. Prothero, fulfils the conditions 
of design laid down by the editor with greater exactness and 
with happier results than some of the many series of historical 
manuals of the day can be said todo. The Cambridge series is 
intended, in Dr, Prothero’s words, “for the use of all persons 
anxious to understand the nature of existing political conditions.” 
.That understanding can be best promoted by a clear and accurate 
presentation of the historical causes that have led to those 


political conditions. Hence Mr. Rose’s object in this volume is 
to exhibit the relations of the Revolution to Napoleon’s work of 
destruction and reconstruction, and to show the connexion, too 
often ignored, between the earlier and later phases of the French 
Revolution. He has aimed, as he puts it, at concentrating atten- 
tion on those events and crises which exercised most influence on 
the formation of the modern European system. Without undue 
straining at any point, and without the slightest trace of the pre- 
possessions that beset the mere theorist, Mr. Rose has kept this 
object in view, with results that cannot but be of real service to 
students, His book embraces the whole Revolutionary era, 
from the convening of the States-General to the fall of Napoleon 
in 1815. The whole of Napoleon’s career comes, therefore, under 
survey. It is not too much to say that Mr. Rose’s treatment of 
this difficult and complicated subject shows a grasp of essentials 
and a soundness of judgment that are decidedly uncommon. 
Nor is it easy to overpraise the nicety of judgment in the selec- 
tion of authorities which is a remarkable feature of Mr. Rose’s 
work, This kind of ability, though the true test of the historian’s 
competency, is by no means rarely found wanting, both in grave 
historical treatises and in historical text-books, manuals, and 
such compilations. Despite the vast increase of Napoleonie 
literature in late years, the most absurd distortions of his- 
tory are perpetrated in such books, though the material for 
correction is accessible to all. Mr. Rose has rightly deemed 
the present hour as favourable to a review of the Napoleonie 
era. He has drawn upon the researches of M. Aulard, M. Sorel, 
and other authorities of value. He is not to be led away by 
the romancings of Marbot and the “trustful confidences” of 
Ménéval, preferring to these brilliant chroniclers the sober and 
authentic testimony of Chaptal and Pasquier. Then he declares 
himself to be convinced that “much more may be urged in 
defence of British policy than has hitherto been conceded,” and 
he has abundantly justified this conviction in dealing with the 
rupture of the Treaty of Amiens, and with other questions that 
still yield contentious matter for partisans. He shows, in short, 
a singular keenness in dealing with the illusions and fallacies of 
Bonapartist idolaters. In his more condensed treatment of the 
Revolution proper we note, among Mr. Rose's correction of 
common errors, the useful—and indeed necessary—recognition 
of the fact that it was not the Tiers Etat alone that was desirous 
of reform in 1789, but that the King, and quite half of the 
clergy, and an influential section of the noblesse, were in accord 
as to the desirability of reform. With regard to the Russian 
campaign, Mr. Rose shows how vain is the contention of Napier 
and others that Napoleon was beaten by “ the fires and snows of 
Moscow,” and “ vanquished by the elements,” and nothing else. 
Mr. Rose’s admirable book is furnished with useful maps and 
plans, and a useful list of works for reference. 


The Land of the Sphinx. By G. Monrnarpv. London : Hutchinson 
& Co. 1894. 

In this handsome volume there is great disparity to be noted 
between the work of M. Montbard the artist and M. Montbard 
the writer. Frequently the drawings are antagonistic in spirit to 
the letter of the chronicle. M. Montbard’s style of writing is 
elaborately facetious. It suggests an imperfect assimilation of 
certain of Mark Twain's characteristics, and not the most 
pleasing of these. But his sketches of his fellow-passengers on 
the Mediterranean steamers possess a kind of humour that is 
agreeable in its way. The defect of M. Montbard’s facetious 
habit is that we are never quite sure that what he writes is all his 
fun, or whether it expresses his sincere impressions of the land of 
the Sphinx. He would have you know that, if he has written 
pretty things about Egypt, it was because pretty things were 
expected of him. In truth, he was horribly bored in Egypt, 
or he affects to have been bored. He makes merry with the 
tourists, especially with Mr. Cook's tourists, yet is himself a 
tourist, writing like a tourist who apes the airs of the superior 
person. His attitude towards the august memories and venerable 
sanctities of the land is precisely that of some smart Yankee tra- 
veller who finds everything outside his country “effete.” M. 
Montbard’s journal of his tour to Alexandria and Cairo is exceed- 
ingly like those tourists’ “impressions” he rails at with needless 
vehemence. It is thin and sketchy, besides being tediously 
jocular in tone. But when we turn to his drawings it is clear 
that even M. Montbard is not proof against the magic influences 


of old Egypt. 


Rainmaking and Sunshine. By Joun Coxtinsoy. London : 
Swan Nonnenschein & Co. 1894. 
There is a person named John Collinson, and there is a certain 
article, once in a shop but now in his possession, which is “ not 
sulphur.” He discovered, and announces to the world in a 
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desperately illiterate little book called Rainmaking and Sunshine, 
and appropriately published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., “ the fact that the result of both self and article, acting one 
on the other, was a fall of the barometer.” From this it did not 
require many steps, or not more than Mr. Collinson was glad to 
take in the cause of science, to learn how to regulate the weather 
at the pleasure of Mr. Collinson, and, we presume, of the article 
which was not sulphur. He is therefore prepared, under suitable 
conditions, to produce fine weather, rain, frost, or snow, or dissi- 
pate fogs—which he seems to think are useless—as and where the 
general interests of the country may require. His idea is that 
somebody official—the Board of Agriculture for choice—should 
settle what the weather had better be, and then he—always 
under suitable conditions—will “ operate.” He devotes a good deal 
of space to assuring timid persons that there will be nothing im- 
pious about this arrangement, “ for the rules of Providence would 
control the operator, and all else, as ever has been done.” Mr. 
Collinson dwells with unnecessary emphasis, and almost in- 
credible reiteration, upon the convenience of having suitable 
weather and knowing beforehand what it will be like, to “ rail- 
‘way companies . . . shipowners and underwriters, and those who 
plough the sea, together with all persons having out-of-door 
pursuits,” especially astronomers and bank-holiday-makers. He 
proved the practicability of his scheme last year, for he made it 
fine, as he tells us about twenty times, on the Easter and Whit- 
suntide bank-holidays, and on the day of the Duke of York's 
wedding. Also it was he who put an end tothe drought. He 
could have done so much sooner, and “ offered his services, in 
the proper quarters, but his aid, though accepted, was not 
accepted suitably, and with sufficient indications of good faith.” 
We gather that the only necessary conditions are that some 
quiet place should be provided, where “self and article” can 
operate in peace, and that good faith would be sufficiently indi- 
cated by the payment of expenses on a reasonable scale. Hitherto 
the Government, and the first men of the day, have made no offer 
to do what is necessary. Mr. Collinson has been informed that 
great inventors are often treated in this shameful fashion. “ If 
such is the case, and instances in proof are plentiful, it is a dis- 
grace to the principles on which society ought to be built.” This 
seems rather hard on the principles. 


Tempest-Torn. By Lieutenant-Colonel ANDREW Hacearp, D.S.O, 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 1894. 


Colonel Haggard’s story fully answers to the Hudibrastic 
conception of life-— 
Of what else 


Is life composed but love and battles P— 

being plenteously provided with love-making and campaigning. 
The love-making is so multifarious, and subjected to such intrica- 
cies of relation and cross-purposes, as to try the most seasoned 
novel-reader. The other description of campaigning, however, is 
set forth with a simple eloquence and a vigorous directness of 
style that must charm the reader. The episodes of the Black 
Mountain expedition and the fight at Doda Hill are told with 
excellent effect. Very different is the author’s method in the in- 
vention and development of the complicated love affairs. There 
is Captain Wentworth, married to an opera-singer in his rash 
youth. His wife deserts him, or has returned to her first 
husband, as she asserts, and in this unpleasant dilemma Went- 
worth falls in love with Mrs. Farquhar, who is voyaging to India 
to join her husband. At Malta he recognizes his wife as the 
prima donna of the opera, and there is an unrehearsed “ scene” 
in the theatre in consequence. Mrs. Farquhar in despair poisons 
herself with “mowhelow,” and Wentworth restores her to life 
by means of “ Toolava,” the secret of which he had learned of the 
illustrious “ Burra ilm ke Baradari,” of “Gnostic Brotherhood.” 
The lady is smuggled on board the steamer under a false name, 
her fair hair cunningly dyed black, and reaches India. The 
prima donna sails also, attended by a brother officer of Went- 
worth’s, her devoted admirer. In India the plot thickens. Almost 
all the persons of the story fall in love and out of love in the 
most extraordinary manner. It may be the effects of the climate, 
or in one instance of the “mowhelow,” but it brings sore con- 
fusion to the reader. No one seems to know his or her mind for 
4 month together. Still, there is much entertainment in Tempest- 
Torn, and the Indian scenes and incidents are brightly and briskly 
painted. 

Daughter. By Mrs. Axprew Dean. London: T. Fisher 

nwin, 1894. 

This new volume of the “ Pseudonym” Library is more dis- 
tinguished by the cleverness of the character-drawing than by 
the novelty of the scheme of the story, though the story is strong 
in interest and skilfully told. Lesser is a Jew of a commonplace 


type, insignificant in face and figure, and feeble in character. 
Somewhat late in life he inherits a fortune, and marries a Viennese 
lady of aristocratic connexions, who never ceases from making 
him feel his social inferiority. She rules both him and her 
daughter with undisputed sway, until the crisis arrives, when 
Lesser, like the worm, turns. The contest that ensues looks 
unequal, but it is well fought to a tragic end. And every phase 
of it arouses in us something like breathless interest in the fate 
of Lesser's daughter. 


The Yellow Book. Vol. III. London: John Lane. 1894. 


With the lapse of time The Yellow Book has not acquired 
tone, which is the gift of time. The amateurishness of the 
present number is more pronounced than ever. The note is struck 
in the extremely flimsy article, “ Women— Wives or Mothers,” 
with which the book opens. Miss Ella D’Arcy’s “ White Magic ” 
is extremely disappointing to read after her strong and original 
contribution of last quarter. Mr. Crackanthorpe’s “Study in 
Sentimentality,” clever though it be, is by no means equal to Mr. 
Crackanthorpe’s usual standard. Of the new writers, Miss Nora 
Hopper is the most distinguished. “A Song and a Tale” is 
charming, and charming in an individual way. There is much 
verse, by Mr. William Watson and others, all of which is 
decidedly of the ordinary magazine order; and there is one 
poem, “The Ballad of a Nun,” by Mr. Davidson, which moves us 
as some blossoming of the desert might. Too much waste is 
there to be traversed before Mr. Davidson's rose rejoices the 
reader. Mr. Max Beerbohm’s “Note on George the Fourth” is 
not unamusing nor wanting in ingenuity, though Mr. Beerbohm 
might have refrained from the dreary joke about Waterloo and 
the “ playing fields of Eton.” The work of the artists calls for 
little comment. Mr. Beardsley is as freakish as ever, and in pre- 
cisely the familiar kind of capriccio; Mr. Wilson Steer’s drawings 
are commonplace, and Mr. Sickert's have no notable quality 
but the realism that suggests the camera. Mr. Broughton’s 
“ Mantegna”—if it is Mantegna who is represented, which we 
doubt—is a drawing of merit, and so is the clever study “ From 
a Pastel.” 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By Sevpen 
L. Wuitcoms, A.M. With Introduction by 
~~ eee New York and London: Macmillan & Co, 
1894. 

Mr. Whitcomb’s handbook may be regarded as a pendant to 
Mr. Ryland’s similar manual of outlines of English literature. 
The plan of the book is simple. The page to the reader’s left is 
occupied with dates and the leading American books in order of 
publication. The page to the reader’s right is devoted to parallel 
columns of American biographical dates, leading publications in 
English literature, in foreign literature, and noteworthy events 
in history. The book is a kind of a cartography of literature, 
and will be found useful for reference by students. Mr, Whit- 
comb’s American list begins with the year 1608, and the publi- 
cation of Captain John Smith's True Relation. Mr, Brander 
Matthews observes that it might be maintained that “ American 
literature began in 1809 with Irving’s Knickerbocker's History of 
New York.” Decidedly that were a handsome start for any 
literature. But such a limitation would have excluded the 
romances of Brockden Brown, who was not merely the first 
American man of letters, and the first “ professional ” journalist, 
but a man of genius. Mr. Whitcomb observes that he has not 
aimed at compiling a bibliography, and has, indeed, carefully 
avoided completeness. We cannot but think, however, that the 
inclusiveness of the American portion of his chronological tables 
with respect to the past is the most valuable feature of his book. 


American Authors: a Handbook of American Literature. By 
RurwerrorD, Atalanta, Ga.; Franklin Printing 
lo. 1894. 

The author of this well-meant, but somewhat cumbrous, 
volume observes in her preface, “To prepare a text-book of 
American literature is a difficult matter.” Of course, everything 
depends upon your definition of literature. Miss, or Mrs., 
Rutherford holds exceedingly generous views on the subject. Her 
book is composed of over seven hundred pages. Yet she regret- 
fully remarks, “It is utterly impossible to give every writer a 
place in so small a compass.” We clearly apprehend the diffi- 
culty when we learn that there are “over 3,500 writers in the 
South alone.” There is no attempt at a critical survey of the 
subject in this volume, and some of the author's judgments are 
curiously naif. Of Walt Whitman it is written, “ He may be- 
come a popular poet; but to the pure he can never be ‘The 
Good Gray Poet.’” “It cannot be said” that some of Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s works “have a high moral standard.” “This 
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is due,” we are told, “ probably to the foreign background of his 
stories. The scenes of many of them are laid in Italy—the ideas 
of life there are so different from what they are in America.” In 
the notice of E. P. Roe—Roe, not Poe, is the popular American 
man of letters—it is suggested that “ Matthew Arnold’s unjust 
criticism of Roe may have been caused from mistaking another 
Roe’s works for his.” This is the unkindest cut ever levelled at 
Mr. Arnold. But there must be some mistake. There cannot be 
another Roe—not even in American literature. 


Professor Grorcr Srepuens, in The Runes; Whence Came They 
(Williams & Norgate), has drawn up an imposing array of Runic 
examples, the tabulated results of which show that, of many 
thousands enumerated, only nineteen can be referred to lands 
outside Scandinavian countries and Great Britain. These excep- 
tions Dr. Stephens regards as “ wanderers” from the north into 
“ Germany, Saxony, or elsewhere.” Nothing in the list is more 
striking than the results with regard to “ Gravestones,” and the 
evidence enforces the author's tombstone argument against the 
theory of a southern origin and practice of runes (pp. 47, 48). 
Professor C. P. Trexp’s rectorial address at the University of 
Leyden— Western Asia, according to the most Recent Discoveries 
(Luzac & Co.)—of which we have a translation by Elizabeth J. 
Taylor, deals with the El-Amarna tablets discovered in 1887 in 
the ruins of the palace of Amenothes IV., and the historical 
importance of these letters from the Mesopotamian kings and 
Syrian and other Asiatic rulers to Amenothes IV. 


From Messrs. Luzac & Co. we have also The Seven Poems 
Suspended in the Temple of Mecca, translated by Captain F. E, 
Jounson, R.A., with an introduction by Shaik Faizullabhai, 
B.A., of Bombay, partly descriptive of the “Seven Suspended 
Poems,” and partly of a nature of an é/oge on these classic examples 
of Arabic poetry. Captain Johnson’s translation is intended as 
an “aid to the student,” and has been made, therefore, as literal 
as possible. It is a verse-by-verse rendering, with alternating 
notes, comment, and varying readings, prefaced by a sketch of 
each poem and its metrical structure. The Universal Atlas 
(Cassell & Co.), a publication of remarkable excellence and 
cheapness, is now in course of issue in monthly parts, of which we 
have the first, comprising maps of Egypt and of France. Ina 
pamphlet, The History and Origin of Postal Orders, it is claimed 
for Mr. E. S. Norris, formerly M.P. for Limehouse, that he is the 
originator of Postal Orders, and it is contended that the Post 
Office authorities simply adopted his scheme and ignored the 
inventor. It is a curious history, recalling the old experience of 
James Chalmers and the adhesive stamp. Certainly, on the 
strength of the statement before us, and the evidence of letters 
and extracts from the Report of the Committee of Inquiry of 
1876, it is impossible not to conclude that the case of Mr. Norris 
is exceedingly strong. 

New editions we note of The Christian Year, in the attractive 
form of the “Golden Treasury Series” (Macmillan & Co.); The 
“ Practical” Guide to Algiers, by Grorcr W. Harris (Philip & 
Son), the fifth edition, revised, with new maps; and The Story of 
a Sin, by Heten Matuers (Jarrold & Sons). 


We have also received a translation by Mary J. Sarrorp of 
Cleopatra, a romance, by Professor Grore Exsers, in two volumes 
(Sampson Low & Co.) ; On Preservation of Health in India, by 
Sir Joseru Farrer, K.C.S.1., &c. (Macmillan & Co.), a lecture 
delivered at the Coopers Hill College; Report on Meteorological 
Observations in British East Africa, 1893, by E. G. Ravensrein, 
F.R.Met.S. (Philip & Son), published by authority of the British 
East Africa Company; Bibliographical List of Books on Africa 
and the East, published in England, 1892-1894, Vol. IIL., arranged, 
with index, by C. G. Luzac (Luzac & Co.); The Personal Re- 
sponsibility of Judges, a prize essay, by Major Greenwoop, M.D. 
(Barber); The Century Reciter, edited by Leorpotp WacNER 
(Warne & Co.), second series of a capital selection in prose and 
verse ; Lady Leola and I,a theatrical novel, by Hat Dymonp 
(Thurgate & Sons); and Mr. Vincent CarLiarn’s Special Report 
on the Ottoman Public Debt for the tinancial period 1893-1894, 
with translation of the Annual Report of the Council for the 
same year, 


By a clerical error in our issue of last week, Professor Kuno 
Meyer was, in the article headed The Ould Ancient Times of All, 
called Kuno Fischer. 

We beg leave to state that we cannt undertake to return rejected 
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DRURY LANE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. Eve’ vening, at 7.30,a New an’ in ng 
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The grand Orchestra, Conductor, Mr. RUGUST MANNS, The ‘amme 

erture,“* Land of the Mountain and the Flood " (Hamish Ouse) 


will Scotch Ov 
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‘or tte! 5 
al apply to jatter im, at enchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their “ey “ LUSITANIA,” 
S007 come register. 4,000 horse-power, from London on January 16, for Months’ Cruise, 
ug TENERIFFE, BARRADOES, TRINIDAD, GRENADA, ST. Lucia, MARTINIQUE, Domi- 
Mea, Jaw ATCA, CUBA, NASSAU, BERMUDA, MADEIRA 
String band, “fi ~~ light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, high-class cuisine. 
reen Head Offices: Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers ..) Anderson, Anderson, & Co. } Lon 


For 
at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. ; or to the West End 
OLD A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 


CHIPPENDALE WARDROBES, CABINETS, 
AND SIDEBOARDS, BUREAUS, 
SHERATON. SEGRETAIRES, TABLES, 


Illustrated Catalogues post free on application, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Bots. }-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAOX, an excellent light Dinner Wine, or 
for using with or without water. The quality wiil 4 13s. 7s. 6d, 
found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices. 


DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle. We can 
strongly recommend this wine. On comparison it will be be 168. Os. 
found equal to wine offered at much higher prices by the 
a houses who pester private consumers in 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 36s., 36s., 42s. per Dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below the present whole- 
sale price in Bordeaux, including Vintages | 1868, 4 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 1878, 
1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early imported by ourselves. 


Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


@OLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & The AGED. 


“Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It is invaluable.”—London Medical Record. - 


‘In Tins, 1s, 64., 9s. 6d., and 10s., of all Chemists, &o, 


Now 
(THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. 


SUPPLIED UNDER ROYAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
“ Honest water which ne’er left man i’ the mire.” 
SHAKESPEARE, “Timon of Athens,” 


Promotes Appetite. Assists Digestion. Prolongs Life. 


“JOHANNIS” 


THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


CHARGED ENTIRELY WITH ITS 
OWN NATURAL GAS. 


MIXES EQUALLY WELL WITH WINES, SPIRITS, 
OR MILK. 


To be obtained from all Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Stores, 
at the following prices PER DOZEN, delivered :— 


Bott. Bott. Bott. 
LONDON ....... 6s. 4s.6d. 3s, 6d. 


COUNTRY 6s.6d. 5s. 3s, 9d. 


And of all W. & A. GILBEY’S Agents throughout 
the Kingdom. 


SUPPLIED AT ALL FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, 
CLUBS, AND RESTAURANTS. 


SPRINGS : ZOLLHAUS, GERMANY. 
Lonpon Orrices: 25 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 


ERARD ROYAL PIANOFORTES, 


“The question why the Erard Pianos are so superior to others is 
answered from the fact that, being such an old established firm, they have been 
enabled to lay by immense atores of chosen and weil-seasoned woods, and that no 
piece of a less age than thirty years is used for the interior of the pianoforte.” 

The Gentlewoman, 
& P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAEFERS 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, The PRIN- 
CIPAL and ONLY HOTEL facing the sea. | Se frontage gat con 
Elegant Lounge ‘Hundred and Pity Rooms, “Tariff of Manager Hi. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Lonpos. Code: Unsicops. 


140 STRAND, W.O., axp 87 PIOCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
[HE SATURDAY REVIEW cont by by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in 
All other parts of the World 
for I China, Borneo, Burmah, lon, Egypt, a | 
Zan: and New Zeuland are now posted adeonc, 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craver Street, Strand, London, W.0. 


Books. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to _ the Queen, 187 


, Fifty eighth Edition. prce s. 


By a Lavy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time, 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, « Co., Limited. 
¥ Daintily bound in cloth, gilt, with gilt top, pp. 137, ‘crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 
A DREAM of the SEA; and other POEMS. By. 


‘ALEXANDER Lixp, 
London: MaPSHALL, Hamiiron, Kent, & Co., Limited, 47h 
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— 


[October 27, 1894. 


SEELEY & CO. 
The FALL of ATHENS. A Tale of the 


Peloponnesian War. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn, Author of “ Stories 
from Homer.” With 16 Illustrations. Large crown "62> cloth, 5s. 


The INNS of COURT and CHANCERY. 


By W. J. Lorrix. With upwards of 60 Illustrations, chiefly by 
Herbert Railton. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. Now ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
“EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIMES” SERIES. 


The LIBERATION of ITALY. By the 


Countess EveLyN MArtTINENGO CEesAREsco. With 4 Portraits on 
Copper. Larye crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [Vow ready. 


KENSINGTON PALACE in the DAYS of 
QUEEN MARY II. A Story by Emma MarsnAcu, Author of 
“Under Salisbury Spire.” With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. [ Now ready. 


LIFE at the ZOO. Notes and Traditions of 


the Regent's Park Gardens. By C.J Coryisn. Illustrated by Photo- 
graphs and Sketches. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. [Now ready. 


RADIANT SUNS. A Sequel to “Sun, Moon, 


and Stars.” By AGnes GIBERNE. ith 16 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [ Now ready. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


NUMBER FOR DECEMBER. 
ITALIAN BOOK-ILLUSTRATION. Atrrep W. 
Already issued :— 
Rembrandt’s Etchings. P.G.| Fair Women. Sxarp. 
HAMERTON. 


ad The New Forest. C. J. Conyisz. 
Malta. W. K. R. Bevronp. Thomas Gainsborough. Water 


Josiah Wedgwood. A. H. Oxurcn. ARMSTRONG. 

Bastion Lepage. Bookbinding in France. W. 

Rossetti. engravings of Albert 
ck Walker. UDE Dtsee. Coes 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Just ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to the 
Antiquity of Man. By James Grikik, D.C L., LL.D.. F.R.S., &c., MurcLison 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, largely Re-written and much Enlarged, with two New Chapters on 
the “ Glacial Phenomena of North America” by Profersor T, C. CHAMBERLIN, 
Also 18 Meps and 78 Illustrations. 


A NEW FAMILY ATLAS. 


STANFORD'S FAMILY ATLAS of GENERAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. Exhibiting the various Physical and Political Divisions of the 
— Countries of the World. 50 Map:, and a List of Latitudes and Longi- 
ar — ng imperial folio, half-morocco, price Five Guineas. Size, when shut, 16 in, 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


% 

STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition. Containing 48 Coloured Maps, carefully 
drawn and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an ‘Alpbe- 
betical List of about 30,000 Names, with we and Longitudes. Imperial 
ba half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 12 in. by 

n. 
“ We have used it cnenty for years, and we have never found it surpassed for 
the combined merits of handiness, cheapnees, accuracy, aid clearness,” 


Saturday Review. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
STANFORD'S OCTAVO ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY. Containing 38 Maps, carefuily drawn and beautifully Engraved 
on Copper Plates, also an Alphabetical List of over 30.000 Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes, aay bound in half-moroceo, gilt edges, 21s. 
Size, when shut, 74 in. by 12 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL ROLL, 1824-94, 

CONTENTs :— Present Trustees — List of Head-Mas:ers— Ushers and 
Assistant-Masters—The Roll. Appendices—A. Winners of Entrance Scholar- 
ships—B. Captains of the School—C. Winners of Exhibitions to the Universi- 
ties— D. Uppiogham Games — (1) Cricket Elevens, (2) Football Fifteens, 
(3) Champions in Athletic Sports, (4) Holders of House Cups, (5) Shooting. 
Kights. Index of Names, 1824-94, 


Recently published, FOURTH EDITION, 1s.; per post, 1s. 21, 


The NEXT NAVAL WAR. By Capi Captain Ss. nS. Eardley- 
Witmot, R.N. With Frontispiece by Uhevaher 
illustrated wrapper. 

THE WAR IN THE EAST. 

STANFORD'S MAP of EASTERN CHINA, JAPAN, 
and KOREA, the Seat of the War in 1894, showing the Treaty Ports, Rail- 
ways, and Submarine Cables. New Edition, Revised to date, and with an 
Enlarged Inset Map of Korea. One Sheet, size, 22 in. by 30 in. Scale, 110 
miles to an inch. Prices :—Coloured Sheet, 3s., e wanes on roller, 
price 3s. 6d, ; mounted to fod in case, 5s., per post, 5s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


The Hew ‘Review. 


Contents-NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. By the Hon. E. LYuLps STANLeEy. 


THE LIVING PICTURES. A Symposium. 
By | EpWaARpEs—CHARLES MORTON—A.W. PInERO—MAROUSSTONE, R.A. 
—THE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL VIGILANCE ASSOC/ATION— ARTHUR 
Rev. H, C. SHUTTLEWORTH, and the Epiror or THE “ Youne 


GOVERNMENT SWEATING IN THE CONTRACTS, By JAMES 
MACDONALD (Amalgamated Society of Tailors). 

POETRY :— 

1, THE POETRY OF EDMUND GOSSE. By ArTuor C. BeNson. 

2. POEMS BY LADY LINDSAY. By ArTuur Waves. 
DUPLICATE WHIST. By FLeTcuer, M.D. 
MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK: II. MANCHESTER. By Frarprrick DoLmay. 
THE FIGHTING FORCE OF CHINA. By Lieut.-Col. W. E. Goway. 
SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. VII. 
THE GREAT UNDERCLOTHING QUESTION. By S. WILLIAM BECK. 
INTERIOR. By MAvRice MARTERLINCK. Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


CHESS (with Problems). By I. Guxsperc. 
LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 949. NOVEMBER 1894. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS, 


SOME FRENCH NOVELISTS. 

A RIDE IN HAKKALAND. By E. A. Irvine. 

ROGER BAOON, By Sir Herpert MaxwELt, Bart., M.P, 

WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. Conclusion, 

BRITISH FORESTRY. 

HANNA, MY ABYSSINIAN SERVANT. By Francis ScuDAMORE, 

A NOOK OF. NORTH WALES. By Rusticus Unsanus. 

SOME THOUGHTS ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. By the AvTHoR 
of “Mona MacLean.” 

AN ETON MASTER. 

DENNY'S DAUGHTER. By Morra O'Nertr. 

CLUB HOMES FOR UNMARRIED WORKING MEN. By W. Morratr. 

CHINA’S REPUTATION BUBBLE. By H. KNottys, Col. (h.p.) R.A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


‘JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s.; postage, 2d. 


GERMAN TEST PAPERS. Consisting of 


, hw Pieces for Prose C ition, and Questions on Grammar, Etymology, 
History, and Literature. By J. A. Jozre, German Lecturer at 12 Eafl’s Court 
Square, 8.W. Intended for Stadents the Universities, 
and Sandhurst, - Stat College, the Indian Civil Service, and other higher 


Lendon: EDWARD STANFORD, & 97 Street, 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
NOVEMBER, Price ONE SHILLING. 
SHOULD THE SAME MORALIFE Ps JIRED FROM MEN 
AS FROM WOM AWBIS, Mrs. JoSsPHINS 


BurLer, F. oons, (AY | — 
MATHERS, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, Lady GWENDOLEN KAMSDEN, aad W. H. WILKINS. 


HEREDITY (with Portrait). By Grores Mivanrt, F.R.S. 
POLITICS AND MORALS (with Portrait). By Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON. 
THE NEW WOMAN IN FICTION AND IN FACE. By M. Eastwoop. 
LYNCH LAW IN THE UNILED STATES. By M. Eastwoop. 

And other Articles of interest. 


HUTCHINSON & CO.,34 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 


Tay gers IN 1854 AND 1894, Part II. By General Sir Evztyy Woop, G.C.B., 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND COREA. By R. 8S. Gunpry. 

JAPANESE CUSTOMS. By A. Henry SAvAGE-LANDOR. 

HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. By W. F.R.S. 

WOMEN’S NEWSPAPERS. By Miss EVELYN MARCH-PHILLIPPS, 

RAMBLES IN NURSK FINMARKEN. By Georor Linpgsay. 

A NOTE ON WORDSWORTH. By TxHomas Hvutcainson. 

SYMMETRY AND INCIDENT. Hy Mrs. MBYNELL. 

VENETIAN MISSALS. By Herpert P. Horne. 

LIFE IN OTHER PLANETS. By Sir Ronert Batt, 

THE HEART OF LIFE. Chaps. 1.-IlI. By W. H. MALLock, 

AN ADDENDUM. By Ourpa. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


Contents for NOVEMBER. Price Two Shillings. 
The old Treqebes be fore Revisited. Field-Marshal WoLse.ry, K.P. 


Six Hundred : G. K. 
The U.S. Fleet int Civil Ware 


aptain STENZEL. 
CAVALRY BRIGADE MaJor. 
Admiral of the Fleet, Sir G. Puiprs pounsy. G.C.B. 


Notes on the Tactical Training. A FIELD 

The French in Madeg Captain 8. P. OLivar. 

The * Hibernien " ano o Duke of York's Schools. 

The Service Kange- Finders. Major Vern fle Brigade. 
ueezed Lemons.—II. W. Pearse. 

Editorial Note 


Colonel Maurice, C.B. 


LONDON: WILLIAM CLOWES 4 SONS, LTD..13 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
ail Railway Stations and Booksellers 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
Ty ANNUAL ARCHEOLOGICAL REPORT. Edited 


Rereapen L. a. B.A., F.8.A., and containing the Account of Egyptiaw Discovery 
during the year ear 1893-94, with Mape and Il ustrations, is now r “price 38. 6d. 

at he of the Fund, 37 Great Rassell Street, by Ktoan 
PavL, QUARITOH, and ASHER & Ca, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1894, 


1, LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. Chaps. I-IV. 

2. THE GOUVERNANTE OF PARIS. 

3. “ PASTORAL.” 

4. THE TREES AND FLOWERS OF TENNYSON. 
HEINRICH HOFFMANN’S HISTORY. Chap;, V.-VI. 
BLACK BAT. 

A RECENT LITERARY DISCOVERY. 
GIBRALTAR. 

INDIAN SUMMER. 

10, A MODERN HERO. (Conclusion.) 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


(Surrey, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire. ] The 
Chronicle of a Driving Tour, By JAMES Joun Hissey, Author of ‘ *On the 
Box Seat,” “ A Holiday on the Road,” “* Across England in a Dogeart,” &c. 
Demy $vo. with 16 Full- -page Iastrations by the Author, engraved by 
Pearson, and a Plan of the Route, 1és. 


PPS Pr 


NOW READY. 


TWO SUMMERS in GUYENNE, 1892-1898. 


A Chronicle on the Wayside and Waterside. 

By the Upper Dordogne—Across the Moors of the Corréze—In the Viscounty of 
Turenne—In Upper Périgord—In the Valleys of the Vézére and Isle—Riberac 
and Brantéme—The Desert of the Double—A Canoe Voyage on the Dronne— 
By the Lower Dordogne—On the Banks of the Garonne. 

By Epwarp Harrison Barker, Author of Mage | in France,’ 
“Wanderings by Southern Waters,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH WHIST- 


PLAYERS, 
Birth and Progress of Whist—Are Cards Legitimate ?—Prelates as Whist-Players 
—Whist at the Universities—Women'’s Whist—The Devil's Books and the Devil's 
Own—Warriors at Whist—Gamblers at Whist—Clubs and Cards— Kings and their 
Subjects at Whist—Combinations and Superstitions at Cards—The Ideal Whist- 
wo t of the Poets—Whist and the Novelists—Books on Whist and 


By PrRIDEAUX CouRTNEY. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 


The PRINCESS ROYAL. By Karnarine 


Wyr.opk, Author of “‘ Mr. Bryant's Mistake.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A very good novel.”— World, 
“ The reader will be always interested.” —Scotsman, 
NOW READY. 


The OLD, OLD STORY. By Rosa N. Caney, 


Author of ‘ 'Nellie's Memories” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
“ Miss Oarey's story is wholesome and sweet, full of refinement of thought, and 
true to a not impossible high standard of action. An invincible dignity of pur- 
pose, a chastened outlook upon life, impart to the tale a certain ity.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


WULF the SAXON: a Story of the Norman 
HENTY. With Twelve Page Illustrations 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 62. 


WHEN LONDON BURNED: a Story of 
Restoration Times and the Great Fire. By G. A. HENTY. With 
Page Illustrations by J. Finnemore. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


In the HEART of the ROCKIES: a Story 
of Adventure in Colorado. By G.A.,HENTY, With — Page 
Illustrations by G. C. 

2 LONDON; BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


he 


MESSRS. A. D. INNES & C0.’ 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS from GREEK 


and LATIN POBTS. By D.Innzs, M.A. Large post 8vo, buckram, 


gilt top, 5s. net, 
“A finely varied classical garland...... We would fain have a whole book of 
Virgil from at lator who d ‘Inter se coiisse viros et cernere ferro’ by 


‘Crash in the stern arbitrament of steel.’.... 
more ambitious ?”— National Observer, 


SEERS and SINGERS. A Study of Five 


English Poets. By AnTHUR D, Innes, M.A. Cloth antique extra, gilt top, 5s. 


SOCIETY in CHINA. Dovuetas. 


An Account of the tveryday Life of Chinese 


d Re! 8 
Demy cloth, with 


The WORLDS of SPACE. By J. E. Gore, 


F R.AS. A Series of Popular Articles upon Astronomical Subjects. 
numerous Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Will not Mr. Innes give us something 
20, 1894, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SEETHING DAYS: a Romance of Tudor 


Times. By HoLroyp. Illustrated by John Williamson. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. Uniform with “My Lady Rotha.” [Vow ready. 


LOT 13. By Dorornea Gerarp. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth,’ 31s. 6d, [Now ready. 

BROOMIEBURN: Border Sketches. By 
J. OUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


“ There are scenes in it which for pathos and pawky hamour cannot be ome. 
..-There is never a dull page in the book.” —Shefield vaily Telegraph, Oct. 24, 1894, 


MY LADY ROTHA: a Romance of the Thirty 


Years’ War. By STANLEY ag Author of “A Gentleman of France.” 
With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson. Crown 8vo. —s Twentieth 
Thousand. 

3 Stanley Weyman, Author of ‘A Gentle- 
man of France’ and ‘ Under the Red Robe,’ has not as yet, excellent as were both 
these works, written ~enng 80 powerful, so sccm and so al!-en- 
grossing as ‘ My Lady R — Punch, October 327. 


6,000 TONS of GOLD: a Romance of Hard 


Cash. Crown 8vo. cloth, 33 6d. [Yow ready. 
“The extremely clever author has worked out the disabilities of a billionnaire 
call has beaten Godwin out of the field with the skill with 
which he has devised his plot.” » October 6, 1894. 


HALF A HERO. By | Antuony Horr, Author 


of * The Prisoner of Zenda.” Edition. Crown 8vo. ott Sen 
Now ready. 
“Mr. Hope's best story in point of construction and graspof subject ; and his 
dialogue is virile and brisk.” — Atheneum, September 29, 1894. 
The Third Edi:ion being almost exhausted, a Fourth is now in the press. 


MR. WITT’S WIDOW. By Hore. 


Orown 8vo. om. 3a, 6d, 
* In truth a brilliant little tale.”— Times. 


A SON of the FORGE. By RozertBratcurorp 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6. 
rattling good story.”—Lit rary World, 


NEW sae BOOKS. 
The SATELLITE. the Hon. Eva 


KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN. Crown wt with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


CATHERINE. By F.M. Pearp. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, gilt edges, with Frontispiece, 33. 6d, [(Tip-Cat Series. 
HOLLYBERRY JANET. By Macaie Sym- 


(* Aunt Maggie ”). Crowa 


HAPPY G0 LUCKY. 


Large crown 8vo. 


Ismay THORN. 
The REAL PRINCESS. By Btancue 


ATKINSON. Illustrated by Violet and EK. Holden, 


MOONBEAMS and BROWNIES. By Roa 


Wurre. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. tne 


ty Books. 
TOBY. By Ascorr R. Hors. Illustrated by 
Eprru Dainty 4to, gilt top, 2s. 6d. [Dainty Books. 


MESSIRE. By Frances E. Cromproy. _Iilus- 


_,, trated by J, Jonnson. Dainty 4to. gilt top. 23, 6d. [Dainty Books. 


& INNES & 00, 81 and 82 Bedford Street, Struma 
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—— 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 


At all the Libraries. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MAELCHO: 


A Sixteenth-Century Narrative. 


By thee HON. EMILY LAWLESS, 
Author of “Grania : the Story of an Island,” “ With Esse:x in Ireland,” &c. 


MRS. WOODS’ NEW STORY. 

NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 
“THE VAGABONDS,” by MARGARET 
L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy” 
§c., will be ready on Monday next, October 29th. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COMPLETION OF THE OF ROBERT BROWNINC’S 


Ready this day. Volume XVII. crown 8vo. 5s. 


ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. By Robert 
BrowninG. With Biographical and Historical Notes to the Poems of Robert 
Browning. 

*,* A Large-Paper Edition of 250 Copies will be printed on Hand-made Paper. 
This Edition will be supplied by Booksellers only 


GLEAMS of MEMORY; with some Reflections. By 


JaMES Payy. Crown 8vo. Be. 6d 


MORE T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for Public 


Reading. By Epwarp F. Turxer, Author of “ T Leaves,” “ Tantler’s Sister,” 
&c, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


Very Charming and Elegant Christmas Presents. 


THE POCKET EDITION OF BRONTE & CASKELL’S WORKS IN CASES. 


The Writings of these Authors are now supplied, daintily bound in cloth, with 
gilt top, as follows :— 


THE WORKS BRONTE SISTERS. | MRS. ELL’ 8 vols., in 


7 
12s. 6d 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “WITH EDCED TOOLS.” 
Ready this day. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. és. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry Seton Merriman, 


— of “The Slave of the Lamp,” “From One Generation to Another,” 
Now ready (Sixpence), New feries, No. 137. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Novexnrr, 


containing :—“* A FATAL RESERVATION,” by R. 0. PROWSE, Book III. 
Chaps. 1 -3 —“AN AMERICAN WATERING-PLACE” —*“ CHARACTER 
NOTE: THE SCHOOLGIRL”— “THE SILENT POOLS.” Chaps. 8-15— 
“CURIOSITIES OF A COUNTRY PRACTICE”; and “MATTHEW 
AUSTIN,” by W. E. NORRIS, Chaps 41-44. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


THIS DAY, 2s.6d. OF ALL BOOKSTALLS. 
THE 


AMBASSADORIAL NUMBER 


THE SALON. 


The most unique production offered at the price. 
The Contents include :— 
SIGNED the various Ambassadors and Ministers accredited 
to the Court of 
PORTRAITS AND “wlogmaraes OF THEIR EXCELLENCIES, with Fac- 
simile Autographs. Preceded by 
sey yh PORTRAIT OF HER ‘teins THE QUEEN, specially taken 


in full score, of England, France, Germany, Russia, 
01 Br and 
Japan (in all 21 pages of Music). 


DEFINITIONS OF PEACE, 
Written and Signed by the various 
AMBASSADOBS. 


ARTICLES ON PEACE AND CONCORD. By Sir Josepn Pxase, Bart., M.P., 
President of the “Peace Society,” and Hopson , Paar, Esq., Chairman 
“* International Arbitration and Peace Association.’ 


The whole issue forms a luxurious International Album 
which should find a place in every refined home. , 


Order at once from nearest Newsugent. 


“SALON” PUBLISHING OFFICE, 21 FURNIVAL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


TSE 8 SATURDAY REVIEW. @ following NUMBERS 
THE SATURDAY for which Is. will be 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and 
OHALDZA). By Professor MaAsPERO. Edited by the Rev. Profesor Saycn, 
Translated by M. L. McCiturns. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, 
Demy 4to. (approximately) cloth boards, 24s. [ Ready shortly. 
(This, it may be safely said, is the most important work which has appeared in 
this country on the early history of Egypt and Chaldea. The results of recent 
archeological research in the valleys of the Nile and Euphrates have been mar- 
shalled in historical perspective in this magnum opus of one of the greatest authori- 
ties of ourtime. It covers the history of Egypt down to the XIV. Dynasty, and 
that of Chaldewa during the First Empire; and although the points of connexion 
with Bible history are not chronological, they -are essentially illustrative of the 
Narrative. Professor Sayce adds a Preface.) 


ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT. 


Sunday Readings for the Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by Sir F. LeicuTon, Bart., P.R.A.; Sir E, BURNE-JONEs, 
Bart.; E. J. Poynter, RA.; G. F. Wats, R.A.; E. R.A. ; 
F. Mapox Brown; 8. Sotomon ; HoLtMaN Hunt; &e., &c. With Letter. 
press Descriptions by AEY Fox. Small 4to. cloth boards, 6a. 


ATTILA and his CONQUERORS. By Mrs. Runpiz 


CuarEs, Author of “The Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family.”” 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. Mary, the Mother of 


Our Lord. By Mrs. Runpiw OnARLEs, Author of The Schinberg-Cotta 
Family.” Small post 8vo. printed in red and black, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT 
of the MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor Saycr, Queen’ s College, 
Oxford. Third Edition, Demy 8vo. buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 

“ A really valuable and important work; perhaps the best which Professor Sayoe 
has yet written.”—Academy. 


NOBLE WOMANHOOD. A Series of Biographical 
Sketches. By G. BAnnerr Suita, Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

The lives selected are the following :—Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse ; 
Florence Nightingale; Frances Ridley Havergal; Harriet Beecher Stowe ; Sister 
Dora; Louisa May Alcott ; Elizabeth Fry; Felicia Dorothea Hemans, This is a 
companion volume to “ Eminent Christian Workers.” 


JOAN the MAID, Deliverer of England and France. 
By Mrs. RUNDLE Cnsnam, Author of “ The eeeenenes of the Schinberg- 
Cotta Family.” Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD CHURCHES of OUR LAND: the Why, 


How, and When of Them. By Francis BALDWIN, Architect. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s, 


VERSES. By Caristrna G. Rossertt, Reprinted from 
“Called to be Saints,” “Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the Deep.” Small 
post 8vo. Printed in red and black on hand-made paper, cloth boards, 
3a, 6d. ; ry roan, 5s.; Levantine, 6s. 6d.; limp German calf, 7s. ; limp 
morocco, 8 


THE FACE of the DEEP: a Devotional Commentary 
on the Apocalypse. By Cuxisrixa G. Rossetti, Author of “Time Flies ” 
&c. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR;; or, the Testimony of 


Christ to the Old Test t. Seven Add by ©. J. Exuicott, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


RELIGION in JAPAN: SHINTOISM, BUDDHISM, 


‘and CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev.G. A. CopsoLp. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 
price 2s. 6d. 


CHINA. By Professor R. K. Douauas, of the British 
a With Map. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 
price 5s. 

BUDDHISM. Being a Sketch of the Life and 


Teacliings of Gautama, the Buddha, By T. W. Ruys Davrns, M.A., Ph.D, 
A New and Revised Edition. Fcep. 8vo. with Maps, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


EDIBLE and POISONOUS MUSHROOMS. What 
to Eat and what to Avoid. By M. C. Cooker, M.A., LL.D. With 18 Coloured 
Plates illustrating 48 Species. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE. Our Secret Friends 


and Foes’ By Percy FARADAY FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc, (London), F.R.S. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 8vo. cloth 38. 


“Tt is a book which every clergyman, every mag ery @ of the 
poor, every governor of a school, vught to possess and 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS for SCIENCE TEACHING. 
With includ 00 Experiments fully illustrating the 
Elementary Pareles ‘and Chemistry Sivision in the Evening School Continua- 
tion Code, By J. A. Bowzr. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS. EWING’S WORKS. 


The Society have in the press a Uniform Edition of Mrs. EWING’S WORKS, which 
will consist in all of Eighteen Volumes. Orown 8vo. half cloth, 2s, 6d, each. 
The first Two Volumes will be ready shortly. 


I. (282 pages) contains Dream, and other Tales; THE 
Nest; A Bir or GaReen; Battap; THE 
FriespD; Tas Yew Langs Guosts; A Bap Hasir; A Harry 

AMILY. 


II. (264 contains:—Mrs, OveRTHEWAY’s REMEMBRANCES; IDA; 
Mas. Moss Syorinc Grosts ; Rexa Dom; Kencurien’s Lanp, 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
438 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 


BRIGHTON : 135 NORTH STREET. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NHW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION ON MONDAY. 


IAN MACLAREN. 
IAN MACLAREN. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH, 
BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 


By IAN MACLAREN, 
Bound in art linen, gilt top, price 6s. 


*.* The First Edition of 4,000 having been exhausted, 
a NEW EDITION, completing 7,000, has been printed and 
will be ready on Monday. 


“Charming as are ‘ Ian Maclaren’s’ lighter passages, we think it is as a 
master of very true and profound pathos that he will stamp the deepest 
impression on the mind of the reading public......... One thing is certain, 
that ‘Ian Maclaren’ has made his mark.”—Daily Chronic! e. 


“ The author has a genuine gift of pathos; and, though this is scarcely 
so characteristic of him, a genuine gift of humour. He handles what may 
be called the domestic emotions with a power rare in modern fiction...... 
The book will not only please for its own sake every one who reads it, but 
will make those who specially interest themselves in literature keep a hope- 
ful eye upon anything else that may appear with this author’s name 
attached to it.”— Scotsman. 


JANE BARLOW’S NEW STORY. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. bound in art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. By Janz Bartow. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


1. IRISH IDYLLS. 4th Edition. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
2. BOGLAND STUDIES. $8rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 6s. 


SOMERSET IDYLLS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, bound in art linen, gilt top, 6s, 


LOVE and QUIET LIFE. Somerset Idylls. 


By WaLrer Raymon, Author of “ Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” &c. 


THE “CONTEMPORARY WRITERS” SERIES. 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D, 
Now ready, with Portrait, 16mo. 3s, 6d. 


THOMAS HARDY. By Annie Macponett. 


Containing a Map of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex. 


MAURICE _MAETERLINCK, 
Now ready, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


RUYSBROECK and the MYSTICS. With 


Selections from Ruysbroeck, By MAaurick MAETERLINCK. Authorised 
a by Jane T. Sroppart. A New Volume of “The Devotional 


DR. MILLER’S “SILENT TIMES” SERIES. 
AUTHOR'S EDITIONS, 
Now ready, elegantly bound, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s, 6d. 


SECRETS of a BEAUTIFUL LIFE. By 


J.R. D.D, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, uniform style and price. 


1. MAKING the MOST of LIFE. Eighth Thousand. 
2. SILENT TIMES, Sixth Thousand. 

3. The EVERY-DAY of LIFE. Seventh Thousand. 
4. WEEKDAY RELIGION. Fourth Thousand. 


London; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR LAYARD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ This story will maintain Mr. Haggard’s reputation. It is told with a spirit that 
never flags and bristles with adventure.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“A spirited tale of exploits well undertaken, troubles well met, and triumph 
well enjoyed...... Adventure crowds on adventure.” — Globe. 


NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and ncaa 
for publication by the Rev. J. 0. JOHNSTON, MA., by of All Saints, Oxford, 
and the Rev. Ropert J. Witsoy, D.D., W of Keble College. (4 vols. 
8vo.) With Portraits and Illustrations. Vols. I. and II. Fourth Edition, 36s. 
Vol. IIL Second Edition, 18s, 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON. 


CLERICAL LIFE and WORK. A Collection 


of Sermons, with an Eesay on “The Priest in his Inner Life.” By Henny 
Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The HISTORY of MARRIAGE, JEWISH 


and CHRISTIAN, in RELATION to DIVORCE and CERTAIN a 
Hegpert Mortimer Lucxock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 
wn Svo. 


The REPOSE of FAITH. By the Rev. 


ALEXANDER J. Harnison, B.D., Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society ; 
Author of “ Problems of Christianity and Scepticism ” and “ The Church in 
Relation to Sceptics.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F. Max Miuier, K.M. New Edition, in 4 volumes. Vol, L, 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW. Being an 


Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy =a the 
Laity of the Church of England. Revised by Sir WALTsk G. F. PHILLiwors, 
Bart , D.O.L., and G. EpWARDES JonES, Barrister-at-Law. Seventh Edition. 
Thoroughly Revised and Corrected. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


From EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: 


an Artist’s Notes and Eketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1892-93. By W. G. Burn Murpocu. With a Chapter by W. S. Baucs, 
Naturalist of the Barque “ Balena.” With 2 Maps. 8vo. 18s. 
“ Mr. Murdoch's diary is full of vivacity. His account of life and adventure in 
oe See is novel and vivid, and his illustrations are often very impres- 
ve.” — 


BIMETALISM. By Henry Dunninea Macteop, 


M.A., Author of “*The Theory and Practice of Banking” &c. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 5a. net. 

“ We cannot but welcome a tract which contains in its first ninety pages a clear 
historical 'y of the tallist opinion of over two centuries, and in its 
second portion a strong exposition of the case of sense against its very 
active antagonists.” — 7imes. 

“ We have been many times asked to say which was the best book on this modern 
yet very arcient craze, and bave never hitherto been able to give a satisfactory 
reply. Itcan now be given. Mr. Macleod has furnished in this small work, which is 
only a portion of his learned and in many ways admirable treatise on the Theory 
of Credit, a whole armoury of facts and reasonings with which to slay the monstro- 
eee Mr. Macieod is beyond cavil the mest learned student of Political 

of our time.”—Jnvestors’ Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “One Good Guest,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo, 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. net. 


“ We have here a novel that is the equal of the autbor’s well- — 7 popular 
* Mr, Smith,’ which means that it is very well worth reading.""— bse 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Horyune, 


Author of “ A Bride from the Bush” &c, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ ¢The Unbidden Guest’ is bold in conception and tender in treatment...... The 
book has an excellent and a most effective moral, and msny will be disposed to 
think it the best story which its author has produced.”—A/‘henaum. 


IN the VELDT: Stories and Sketches of Life 


in the Diamond Fields and in the Veldt, South Africa. By “ Haney. ” Crown 
8vo. 1s, 6d. sewed. 


POEMS. By Mrs. Prarr, Author of “An 
Enchanted Castle” &c, With Portrait. 2 vols, small crown Svo. 10s, 
“ A golden harvest."’"— National Observer. 
“ Has not her genius been honoured by a hundred pens? "—Atheneum, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE — NOVEMBER. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By; A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN OF 
GERARD, Author of THE SEVENTEENTH CBNTURY. 
“Lady Baby’ &c. Chaps. L.-IV. (From the Verney MSS.) By Lavy 

“HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF VERNEY. 

LIFE.” By Sir BensaMin W4kD | HE AND SHE. By Mrs, Parr. 
RICHARDSON, M.D., 

AFTER A YRAR. By 8 Couxua | OUR CASTLE IN SPAIN. By May 
WATKINS. ENDALL. 

A LABOURER AND HIS HIRE, By TES By 
E. CmILTON. | 


London: LONGMANS, ( GREEN, & 00, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street, as 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


| RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS; and other Great Pictures. Reproduced from the 


! Original Paintings. With a Life of Raphael, and an Account of his Chief Works. By KARL KAROLY, Author of “A Guide to the 
ih Paintings of Florence.” In 1 vol. with 53 Illustrations, including 9 Photogravures. Small colombier 8vo., in special binding designed by 
Gleeson White, 21s. net. A few Copies on Large-paper, with the Plates on India paper, 42s. net (all sold). 


| SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart.: a Record and Review. By 


MALCOLM BELL. Third Edition, in special binding designed by Gleeson White. Small colombier 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, Achievements, and Duties of the Navy 
of the Empire. By Commander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. With about 150 Reproductions of Paintings, Prints, and Drawings illus- 
trative of Battles, Ships, Persons, Customs, and Social Life in the Navy. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duke of York. Ordinary 
Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 150 Copies in fep. 4to. with extra Engravings, 21s. net. 

“This handsome volume......fills up a gap in the vast collection of our naval | result is an historical encyclope iia of between five and six hundred pages, which the 
literature. We venture to say, not even our most accomplished sailors will rise | general reader will find {extremely attractive, and special students equally helpful. 
from its perus’l without having their minds enlarged and their love for their | A book of the kind was much and Commander Robinson has written it.” 

ession intensified. Captain Rob’nson has, indeed, produced a notable book, Daily News. 
of rich interest, and likely to serve for many a day, not only as a took to be ata } 

read and re-read, but as a work of reference...... The aim which the gallant author The British Fleet’ is a compact though bulky little volume, but we live in 

wes.-ehas Set before him is to give ‘a general view of the origin, character, | #0 %ge of epitomes, and it contains quite as much about the navy as is good for the 

fanctions, organi-ation, and administration of the sea service.’....Captain Robinson | Ordinary man to know, and this in most interesting form. It affords a complete 
thas spared no pains...... Of course, it is not an exhaustive history of the navy..... | Survey of the rise of the British Fleet and of every department of its material and 

But nine men out of ten will find it all that they require, and more than they personnel, betokening an immense amount of research and coliation...... As a work 

can digest at once.”—Daily Chronicle. of reference Commander Robinson’s book should be of the greatest value, for it is 

a-mirably arranged, and within convenie.t compass contains every information 

“Captain Robinson possesses the double qualification of being an experienced | with regard to the character of the navy from the days of its inception, and also 
seaman and an accomplished writer. His new book contaios,in every pags of it, | with regard to its officers and men, their pay, standing, duties, and training, while 
evidence of the widest and most varied reading. There is not a department of the | the idea of illustrating it with the work of contemporary artists was very happy.” 
naval service of which he bas not something useful and interesting tosay...... The Daily Graphic. 


AMYGDALA: a Tale of the Greek Revolution. By Mrs. EpmMonps. With 


cover designed by Gleeson White. Small fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The who finds ‘ Amygdala’ dull must have s cac: palate by literary condiments...... The book is good all through.” —Daily Chronicle. 
book, as a whole, is ably written, and deserves to be widely 


q EROS and PSYCHE: a Poem in Twelve Measures. By Rospert BrIDGEs. 


Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. Printed on Hand made Paper at the Chiswick Press, with binding designed by Gleeson White. 5s. net. 


A SERVICE of ANGELS. By the Rev. H. Latuam, M.A., Master of Trinity 


Hall, Cambridge, Author of “ Pasto Pastorum.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by J. W. HALES, M.A. 
Professor of English Literature at King's College, London. 


is proposed in this series to deal with the chief epochs of English Literature in separate volumes of modérate length, but in such a manner that, taken 
f together, will ultimately form a consecutive history. ee Te the use of students, it will be the aim of the writers to adapt the volumes in style, 
4 no lees than in subject matter, for all readers who have an interest in Eng’ Literature. Several volumes are in preparation,and a Prospectus will be sent on 


The following Volume is now ready, small crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


| THE AGE of POPE. By Joun Dennis, Author of “Studies in English 


Literature” &c. “ An excellent little volume.” —Atheneum, 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY: the Story of his Life written in his Letters. With 


q an Introduction. Edited by JOHN DENNIS. 3s. 6d. 
q seen ornate ta nothing in these pages that we could wish away. For mingled pleasure and profit this is one of the healthiest and most delightful volumes we have ever 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S TALES. Vol. IV.: Mosses From an OLD 


MANSE. 3s. 6d. 


| SMOLLETT’S WORKS. 4 vols. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Vol. L.: 


RODERICK RANDOM. Vols. II. and IlI.: PEREGRINE PICKLE. Vol. IV.: HUMPHKY CLINKER and THE ADVENTURES 
qi OF AN ATOM. {Jn the press. 


*,* It 


THE ALDINE SHELLEY. 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by 


H. BUXTON FORMAN. 5 vols. 23. 6d. each net. Also a Presentation Edition, bound in Irish linen, with special design, 5 vols., in 
case, gilt, 18s, net. 


EPICTETUS; and other Poems. By Davip DAvENPort. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 
PLATO.— GORGIAS. ___ Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the late 


W. H. THOMPSON, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. A New Edition. 6s. 


FIRST BOOK of GERMAN PROSE. Being Parts I. and II. of Dr. 


BUCHHEIM’S “ Materials for German Prose Composition.” With a Vocabulary by H. Fep, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


q LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
| === = 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED OUTHBERT DAVIES, 
at the Office, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, October 27, 1894, 
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